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Guy C. Pollock 


Notes of the Week 


[From to-day the price of the SarurDAY Review 
will be 6d.) 


Sing a Song of Sixpence ! 
The Saturday Review 

Has eight and twenty pages, 
And worth the money too! 


The Saturday was started 
In eighteen-fifty-five ; 
To-day we’re not downhearted 
But very much alive. 


We charged you 3d. last year 
But we intend to be 

Far better than the past year 
In 1933. 


The Saturday’s no dumb thing, 
It’s always on the spot, 
And “‘. plus a little something 
The others haven’t got.”’ 
B.H.W. 


Perhaps Mr. de Valera has been too clever for 
Mr. Cosgrave—especially with the cumbrous and, 
as we think, unwholesome system 
Preportionally of P.R.to help him. He has rushed 
Speaking a general election in Southern 
Ireland before the monsters of his 
own creation had him by the throat. But even if 
he scrapes back to the pretence of power, what is he 
to do then ? He can be no nearer to ‘‘implementing”’ 
his pledges of Republican Freedom or to avoiding 
the ruin brought about by his theft of the English 
annuities. 


It is a dismal thought for Ireland that the only 
hope lies in electoral sanity and educated enlighten- 
ment in a country dark with 

Only ignorance and terrorism, with 

the voters almost entirely governed by 
prejudice and clap-trap. It is a 
dismal thought for England that the rays of light 
are shed by parties or a combination of parties 
which only by comparison (and what a com- 
parison !) have any love for the Imperial connec- 
tion. None the less we must wish well to Mr. 
Cosgrave, who stands for the only hope. More- 
over he has deserved personal admiration. He 
has real courage, a good deal of sanity and respect 
for bonds—or bargains. If he had more time to 


- marshal the anti-maniac elements he would be 
pretty safe—until he got into power. Then— 


Cosgrave, McDermott, Byrne, or de Valera—the 
band of the I.R.A. may at last begin to play. 


* 
To Talleyrand is attributed the aphorism that 


in politics a blunder is worse than a crime. What 
would seem chiefly to distinguish 


Ce fut the latter is that blundering may 
plus qu’un be performed with the best inten- 


tions, and we all know what floor, 
according to Dr. Johnson, is paved with these. 
The settled design of pleasing the United States 
which has characterised British foreign policy since 
the War was a sequence, doubtless natural in al- 
tered circumstances, to our reluctance, already 
fixed before it, to displease that country. But, 
however great and natural our amicable desires, 
they should not have betrayed us into refusing, in 
1922, to renew the Anglo-Japanese alliance. That 
was a political blunder of the first magnitude. 


‘haps quite, as hard. 


at the sea end of the Chinese Great Wall. 
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Japan at the back of England in the far East 
was a force against Bolshevism in China and re- 
-volutionary Nationalism in India. 


Divide - We relinquished that force for the 
.. phantom of American friendship 
impera 


and have since watched American 
interests fostering a spirit of disturbance in China 
that, though latterly most definitely directed 
against the Japanese, hits ourselves almost, per- 
Deprived of our moral 
support, Japan sees nothing but encouragement 
coming from the west for intrigues and plots of 
ambitious Chinese nationalists, mostly bred in 


American universities. 


* * 
* 


Nor did we merely withhold moral support. By 
our patronage, still with the best intentions, of the 
League of Nations’ efforts, theo- 
By retically in the cause of an impartial 
F a settlement, but really in that of 
Chinese hostility to Japan, we 
have come perilously near putting ourselves in 
line with the latter’s enemies. The Kuomintang, 
master of the Nankin government and would-be 
Jacobin Club to modern China, is the spiritual 
child of Voznessenky, Lenin’s first assistant Com- 
missar for foreign affairs, who invented Bolshevik 
policy in China and started the ‘‘Oriental College”’ 
for agitators in Moscow, and of Karahan, the 
ablest lieutenant of the Soviets in the Far East. In 
the last analysis, it is for such bed fellows that we 
broke our bond with Japan. The recent Soviet 
reconciliation with China, at once a bid for 
American favour and a blow to Japanese influence, 
sets the main issues in a singularly clear light. 


Blunders unfortunately have to be paid for, and 


the beginning of our day of reckoning for that of | 


1922 may be not long distant, in 
time reckoned by political hours. 
Japan, with an admirably tenacious 


Payday 


' determination, despite the sloppy slogans and 


empty threats of far-off Geneva not to allow 
Manchuria to fall into the slough of Chinese 
anarchy, has been compelled to undertake a cam- 
paign in the province of Jehol to the north and now, 
in reply to a Chinese attack, has seized the town 
of Shanhaikwan on the very borders of China and 
It will 
be our increasingly difficult task to see that British 
interests, sadly damaged by our inertia in Chinese 
affairs, are not yet further imperilled by a possibly 
extended conflict. 


t us all be quite ane about it. When we 


: got Australia out for 228 we thought we had the 
miatch in. our pockets. 


When they got us out for 
_ 169 we thought again that it was 


The Ups as good as over—but the other 
er way round. And then we got them 


. out for 191—and there was still a 


asin arene we tried to make ourselves believe 


was rosier than it really was... Finally the last 
dreadful tidings of the meagre total of 139 for 
England’s last innings. How the thing: rocketted 
and swayed this way and that, how the fortunes 
ebbed and flowed, how we racked our brains for 
theories and suggestions, explanations . and 
remedies. If only this... If only that. . . 


Let them prattle as much as they may about a 
cracking and a crumbling wicket, let them prateand 
argue about ** body-line ’’ bowling and all the rest 
of it until stumps are no longer pitched : the plain 
facts of the matter are that one of the finest batting 
sides of modern times backed by four fast ‘‘ shock 
bowlers '’ (as the ridiculous modern phrase goes) 
has been beaten by a team whose batting tail was 
longer than its body but whose spin bowlers 
worked havoc. ‘That is said in no spirit of critic- 
ism. It just is so, and the final proof of it is the 
Melbourne score-board. 

** 
* 

Bradman rehabilitated himself by one of the 
finest innings, considering all the circumstances, 
a batsman has ever played. Our 


Bunk bowlers worked marvels and our 
Ballyhoo batsmen failed. Strategy and 


tactics on the field (very different 
things from the indulgences that one-time 
cricketers allowed themselves while they were off 
the field sending cables) put the seal of great cap- 
taincy on both Jardine and Woodfull. That is 
the whole tale of the match. 


And so on to Adelaide. Let Larwood see that 
he has a decent pair of boots and so avoid deserv- 
ing the punishment he would undoubtedly have 
received if he had turned out in a school match 
in such a state. Let Macartney refrain from the 
beastliness of such suggestions as that Larwood 
was deliberately resting in the pavilion (how the 
hearts of those of us who admire Macartney as a 
great cricketer sank when he said that!). Let the 
player-writers and the writer-non-players cut out all 
the bunk and all the ballyhoo. Then Adelaide 
will be all the more worth while. Especially when 
we reflect that in the very nature of things our 
batsmen cannot keep on getting ducks and single 
figures. 


But oh! for just one Jessop, one Woolley, one 
Hendren, or even a village blacksmith or the par- 
son’s coachman—just one adventurous soul with 
a good eye and quick feet who, if things are 
looking bad, will walk out to the crease and ‘‘ have 
4 go.” ** 


A highly distinguished American journalist, 
Mr. Harold E. Scarborough, the London corre- 
nore spondent of the New York Herald 

“Al Tribune, charges us in his paper 
for asa with having ‘‘plumbed the depths 
of imbecility ’”’ for expressing the 


views of people in this country on the Debt ques- 


tion and America’s attitude to it. The last thing 
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we wish is to enter into a polemical debate with 
“Mr. Searborough—we will merely suggest that his 
‘description of the Saturday Review as ‘‘ a Con- 
Servative weekly of insignificant circulation ’’ is 
mildly at variance with his classing it as a ‘‘ paper 
of standing.’’- 


On the merits of the case we happily need not 
defend ourselves, for another has taken on that 
task. And that other is none less than Mr. Al. 
Smith, former Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, famous for his slogan ‘‘ .\I. for all, and all 
for Al.”’ 


* 

* 
Listen to Mr. Al. Smith. Europe’s attitude, he 
says, is that the United States suffered the least 
loss of men during the war; that 


An most of the borrowed money was 
Us spent on goods here (i.e., in the 


U.S., at high prices and profits; 
and that the Hoover moratorium has suspended 
Reparations payments. ‘‘ Millions of Europeans 
hold these views,’’ Mr. Smith declares. Mr. Smith 
has an idea, by no means bad in the circumstances, 
to call a two-year moratorium on War debts. For 
the moment we are not concerned with this. The 
point is Mr. Al. Smith’s recognition of our case. 
‘* Millions of Europeans hold these views.” Mr. 
Scarborough, who has lived long in England, may 
learn it from Mr. Smith who lives in America. 
And as for his disbelief in our contention that 
to-day English people have ‘‘ a positive dislike of 
America and Americans,”’ we could only wish that 
we were wrong. 


_ Some mysteries of real life are puzzling and ab- 
sorbing. For instance we read, just before the New 
Year, in a message from Toulon 
Mr. Capulet that ‘‘ Mr. Montagu Norman has 
on left on his way to England.”” And 
at once the mystery had deepened 
to many fathoms. For who could this be? Not, 
surely, Mr. Montagu Norman. That would be too 
simple a solution. Mr. Norman never travels any- 
where as himself. If he is not shipped before the 
mast, he is disguised as a packing case or paraded 
So ostentatiously as just a plain gentleman that no 
reader of crime stories could suspect him of being 
one. Therefore only the crudest art would hope to 
defeat detection by putting Mr. Montagu Norman 
on a train and saying ‘‘ This is Mr. Montagu 
Norman.”’ An old and miserable subterfuge which 
has not been even clever for many years. So who 
did travel from Toulon? Was it—no, that’s 
absurd. Or—ah, there’s a daring suggestion, and 
feasible too. And the more deeply it is considered, 
the more it seems to fit the plot. Almost certainly 


this pretended or pretentious Norman was, in fact, 
the Governor of the Bank of England. 


Shade of De Quincey appear! Appear from the 
bleak caverns of Arthur’s Seat or whatsoever un- 
hae comfortable abode thou hauntest, 
pie, and greet thy perfect’ ‘adept! 
Murder may have been a fine art 
before, but never, till Mr. Anthony 
Armstrong brought out his ‘‘ Ten Minutes Alibi,"’ 
at the Embassy Theatre, did it aspire to such a 
degree of artistic precision. Mr. Armstrong’s 
play, palpitating with the desire it inculcates in the 
spectator for knowledge of what is to come, is regu- 
lated with the mechanical neatness of the clock that 
in fact is an important member of the company per- 
forming it. 


We should not like to live with Mr. Philip 
Sevilla’s clock: it is too obvious for comfort, not- 
withstanding its elegance (due 
doubtless to Miss Betty Joel, who 
has decorated one of the best stage 
scenes in memory), but it is essential to the carry- 
ing out of his murder. For we see Sevilla’s murder 
planned, we see it executed and, incidentally, 
rejoice at it. Never did a blackguard more richly 
deserve death, as the very police admit. So Colin 
Derwent, barrister and murderer, who has a noble 
motive for the deed, gets all our sympathy. He 
gets all our admiration too, for he compels the clock 
to provide him with an alibi for the ten minutes 
occupied in the murder. And the third act where 
Detective Inspector Pember, played with notable 
completeness by Mr. George Merritt, tries to break 
down that alibi, and only fails by a hairsbreadth, is 
a bit of dramatic writing of which! any playwright 
would be proud. 


Clockwork 


** 

** Ten Minutes Alibi ”’ is beyond contest the best 
purely detective play ever seen. At the Embassy 
it draws unstinted enthusiasm : in 


Tothe the West-end it will draw all 
ar’ ig London and after that the world. 
Best , Space fails to tell here the innum- 


erable, and novel, details of its 
conception and production. But the actual_per- 
formance owes much to the acting of Mr. Roland 
Caswell as the murdered Sevilla’s ex-convict 
servant, a quiet figure of sinister power, and still 
more to Mr. Robert Douglas as Colin Derwent, the 
murderer. No individual performance has for long 
given such promise of a brilliant future as that of 
Mr. Douglas. It is the quintessence of sensibility, 
restrained force, total absorption in a character per- 
fectly portrayed, where not one detail of emotion is 
missing to produce the maximum effect and not 
one is overdone. Judged by his work in ‘““ Ten 
Minutes Alibi’ the finest play of its class, Mr. 


Douglas is the finest -type of modefh, thinking, 
feeling English actor. 
he fills the stage with a living foree—that of reality, 


With ‘no apparent. effort 
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The North Cotswold met on Tuesday at Stanway 
Pest and pushed away up the hill towards Crom- 
well’s clump. They had not found 


ok when they passed on the road be- 
Cotswold ‘weer Ford and Winchcomb a 


solitary pedestrian, who made him- 
self as useful to the field as he could by opening 
gates for ladies and holding an obstreperous horse 
whose girths needed tightening. He was of two 
minds whether to turn and follow, but decided to 
leave them, as he was anxious to escape as soon as 
possible from the sportsmen who follow hounds in 
motor cars. 


The procession of cars had passed when he saw 
an old dog-fox lope out of Thrift Wood, bound 
for some haven of refuge far out of danger, Snow's 
Hill way. He trotted down past a small 
farm-house, where there arose a great commo- 
tion. A woman and two small children ran 
out and clapped their hands and shrieked at him. 
He trotted quietly on. 


The woman rushed to two kennels by the house, 
and while she was releasing her dogs, the pedes- 
trian discovered why she was so excited. Reynard 
was trotting casually down to her farmyard in the 
Dip below and the farmyard was full of poultry. 
At once the pedestrian became the field, the far- 
mer’s wife master and huntsman, and the children 
whippers-in. The pack consisted of a very shaggy 
sheep-dog and a big nondescript mongrel. 

~ 

By this time the fox was in the farmyard. He 
stopped and licked his lips. There was a commo- 
tion among the hens who rushed 


oo madly into the cul de sac of a shed. 
med Reynard eyed a fine rooster lov- 


ingly. With a flaunt of his 
brush, he turned and cantered through the yard and 
jumped a stone wall, his followers upon his 
heels. As soon as he had jumped, he turned sharp 
left and trotted along under the wall. The valiant 
‘‘pack’’ overran the scent and by the time they had 
found it again, he was back on the stone wall with 
all the world before him. That, thought the pedes- 
trian, was the last time he would see that fox. 


Not a bit of it: the old rascal had a sense of 
humour and was in a playful mood. He allowed 
himself to be headed by a workman and came trot- 
ting back again. He jumped on the top of a wall 
and watched hounds—save the mark !—blundering 
about the place and trying to give tongue. Then 
he started a game of hide-and-seek. Mr. Kipling, 
in ‘* Thy Servant a Dog,’’ has described the run 
staged for the young master by a lame fox and 
hi> friends, the ancient hound and youthful 
terriers. For five or ten minutes that Cotswold fox 
lolloped about the fields, jumping stone walls and 
doubling and generally playing the fool, as though 


he had read Mr. Kipling’s book. Perhaps the 
mongrel and the sheep-dog were old acquaintances 
and he was showing off to them. When he had 
had enough of it, he just cantered away, jumped a 
wall and crossed the main road, to the surprise of 
it passing motorist. Then he trotted through a 
flock of sheep and no doubt reached his sanctuary. 
It was pleasing to think that for that day at any 
rate he was safe. 


* 


Mustapha Kemal, once the Young Turk, has 
indeed become the terrible old Turk. But he takes 
his courage in both hands when he 
ordains the use of Turkish instead 
of Arabic where the muezzin calls 
to prayer. From the ex-Christian 
mosque of St. Sophia onwards these ancient hal- 
lowed cries to the God of Pope’s Universal Prayer 
will echo strangely to the corners of the earth, It 
will not, we think, make very much difference to 
high Heaven, where the confusion of tongues must 
be far less troublesome than the strange contra- 
dictions of petition. But the words, no less than 
the haunting beauty of their lilt, have been familiar 
to Christendom and sacred to Mahommedans. This 
modernisation of magic and spells will alarm the 
superstitious, affront the conservative, and anger 
many of the faithful. Kemal Pasha has courage— 
perhaps more courage than sense. 


Allah 
Il Tanri 


* 
Without a much closer knowledge of the 
policies and affairs of the Stoll Theatres Corpora- 
. tion than we have, it would be 
Chairmen really impertinent to hold or to 
express any opinion on the issues 
Chatter in dispute between Sir Oswald 
Stoll and some of the shareholders. But the rather 
stormy scenes at the annual meeting did advertise 
a modern method which is apt to irritate all share- 
holders whatever the position of their companies. 
That is the method or practice by which the Chair- 
man uses his commercial pulpit to make a set 
oration about the financial, economic, and political 
affairs of the civilised world, with or without his 
personal panacea and/or the expression of his con- 


tempt for the governments of his own and other 
countries. 


This is, whether it comes from bankers or 
barnacle-dredgers, an abuse of a pulpit. We can 
avoid it in parsons by staying away from their 
church ; if we are shareholders, this staying away 
deprives us of rights and privileges. Few 
people really care much, for instance, whether Sir 
Oswald Stoll thinks this, that, or the other politi- 
cally and economically. But the shareholders in 
the Stoll Theatre Corporation care, not unreason- 
ably, about the company’s affairs, between which 
and them is interposed Sir Oswald's political ver- 
bosity. And he is not at all unlike other chairmen, 
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greater and less. It is indeed marvellous, this dis- 
cursive profundity of Chairmen. And _ so 
deliciously irritating to some others. 
* * 
* 

If we should wish to be reassured as to the im- 
portance of the Houses of Parliament, which those 
who study the public press might 


Still suppose entirely decayed, we have 
High’ only to notice the blatant differ- 


ence in newspapers when Parlia- 
ment is not in session. There is suddenly no news 
at all, or soit seems. There is, of course, the Acid 
Test Match, and there is (are?) the flotsam and 
jetsam of human life. But the Test Match is, after 
all, parochial, and the human comedy, really more 
proper to novelist and dramatist, is played under 
our unobservant and unsympathetic eyes every 
day. 


Allowance must, naturally, be made for the 
vagaries or traditions of the newspaper mind. Thus 
it is not safe to suppose that 

And nothing significant is happening in 
“happenings” Europe or Asia: because the corre- 
spondents in Calcutta, Tokyo, 

Belgrade, and Barcelona are dumb. ‘This only 
means that cables from such places are expensive 
and that obvious events, which those who run may 
read, are neither sensational nor enticing. Except 
in the Times tendencies must always give way to 
that abhorrent word ‘‘ happenings ’’—as per yours 
ot 15th ult. advising dispatch of same. Even so, 
Parliament does quite obviously make a great deal 


of difference. 


* * 
* 


With this new year the five years of the noisy 
Five Years’ Plan have come to a quiet end. So 
much has been written about this 
Dusty grandiose scheme—by persons 
Yesteryears competent and incompetent, truth- 
ful and untruthful—that to discuss 
it in detail would be, in ecclesiastical language, a 
work of supererogation. Everyone knows that 
something has been accomplished, but not nearly 
enough to promise success to the Soviet bosses, 
however many more years they may add for the 
work to the original five. The plan which was to 
relieve Russia from dependence on foreign coun- 
tries for essential manufactured goods that now 
have to be imported and therefore paid for by 

hook—or by crook, is a failure. 

** 
* 

The best and, in a way, most typical part of the 
plan has been the development of Magnetogorsk. 


The Ural Mountains form a 
Magnet gigantic metal container, and this 
Mountain one is virtually a hill of solid iron 


* ore that would have been worked at 
any time almost since Catherine the Great, were 
not the distance from all source of fuel and food 


supplies so great as to make the attempt hopelessly 
uneconomic. Such difficulties are no more to the 
Bolsheviks than to any state based on unlimited 
slave labour : witness the building of the pyramids 
by the Pharaohs. 


The. Bolsheviks are extracting ore from the 
mountain ; they are making iron and steel in the 
vast town of hovels called Magnetogorsk. They 
do not have to reckon the cost in money. Yet 
economic laws will not be denied and the time must 
come, sooner or later, when their whole system will 
crash. An attempt by violence and within the 
space of a few years to turn the greatest and 
simplest agricultural country in Europe into a seat 
of manufacture with even agriculture mechanised 
was foredoomed to failure. King Canute was kin 
to Rurik who founded the Russian State, but the 
Bolshevik’s are not of Rurik’s lineage and have 
not learned Canute’s lesson. 


** 


A CHALLENGE TO THE DOCTORS 


{From the British Medical Journal we learn that, after 

years of study, doctors have discovered an infallible 

method of producing a splitting headache in sixty 

seconds.—Weekly Paper] 

! have no doubt that the above paragraph 

Will make quite a lot of people laugh. 

Stupid people (who are unfortunately numerous) 

Will think it is distinctly humorous 

That doctors have—so it appears— 

After studying for years, 

At last discovered that they can make 

A patient’s head so ache 

That (if he is really anxious to begin it) 

He can suffer excruciating pain in one minute. 

Personally I don’t think splitting headaches are 
the least funny, 

And I can’t see any point in spending good money 

On getting a doctor to produce pain, 

Even if he undertakes to remove it again. 

It may be that I am feeling unusually sour, 

(And so would you be if you had used seven 
handkerchiefs in half an hour), 

but I feel that doctors would be of much more use 

If they would spend some time in trying to produce 

Infallible methods for curing 

The beastly disease I am at present enduring, 

For although it must be thousands of years old, 

Not one of them has yet produced a cure for the 
common cold! 

Now it would surely be a feather in his cap 

If some clever doctor chap 

Could absolutely guarantee 

For a moderate fee 

To stop (in sixty seconds) this infernal rams 

And wheezing 

And coughing of mine, 

For incidentally he would also stop this scoffing of 

mine! 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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Now—or Never 


E have all begun 1933 and—so much to the 
W good, at all events—we have done with 
1932. But it is just as easy to exaggerate 
the woes that are passed as the hopes that lie ahead. 
If 1932 was a searching time for this country and 
for all the world, a year of crisis, effort, and chiefly 
of endurance which discovered no magic tonic for 
trade and no substitute for grinning and bearing, it 
had its merits. It saw certain positive achieve- 
ments and it avoided, if narrowly, certain pitfalls 
of peril. Few things are actually worse at its end 
than they were at its beginning. A few things are 
even better. 


It is not unfair to say that no political star of 
the first magnitude has appeared in 1982. 


The Labour party, the official opposition in the 
House of Commons, has known neither how to op- 
pose effectively, nor how to agree with a good 
grace. Apart from his sincerity and kindliness 
Mr. Lansbury is an incorrigible sentimentalist and 
there is no place in this hard world of affairs for 
sentimentality. The silly pilgrimage to Lossie- 
mouth, his latest effort, stamps the seal of futility 
upon his record in the past twelve months. The 
red left wing of the party, led by Mr. Maxton, has 
had no more success than that of its pinkish col- 
leagues. 


During the crisis of 1931 the Liberal party, with 
some notable exceptions, played a patriotic part, but 
now, a house irreparably divided, it has sunk from 
insignificance to disaster. Mr. Lloyd George, a 
sulking Achilles emerging from his tent only to 
make an ill-humoured attempt to magnify his repu- 
tation for sagacity in the past, has made no contri- 
bution to constructive effort in the future. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, having swallowed several camels 
with obvious signs of nausea, finally succumbed 
and left the table. 


Thus the National Government, strengthened 
rather than weakened by these abstentions and 
withdrawals, still governs. Predominantly Con- 
servative in its membership, though at its head 
stands the figure of a Labour Prime Minister, its 
chief danger lies in the apparent security given by 
an overwhelming Parliamentary majority, con- 
fronted by an opposition whose numerical weakness 
is not atoned for by any strength in constructive 
criticism. 

Mr. Baldwin has led the House of Commons 
with his usual good-tempered equanimity, but more 
than this is required of. the leader of the greatest 
political party in the state. He has seen the 
country accept, almost enthusiastically, the policy 
which threw him and his party from power with a 
resounding crash less than ten short years ago. 
Has he the vision and the ‘‘ Essential Guts ”’ to be 
an inspiring political force in the future ? He shows 
no signs of these. But, without them, what is he 
to Conservatism, or Conservatism to him? The 
great problems of 1932 turned upon the pivot of 


Finance and at the Exchequer Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has proved himself to be in the true 
succession of political force. He has been the 
outstanding political personality of the past year. 
Many doubted the possibility of a Conversion of 
State loans on a much less heroic scale than that 
which he chose. The Chancellor gauged the 
character of his people correctly. 


Elsewhere a stiffening of the political backbone 
has made a welcome reappearance. The Secre- 
tary for the Dominions having pushed conciliation 
to its furthest limits has said an emphatic ‘‘ No ”’ 
to the hysterical demands of Mr. de Valera, whilst 
the Treasury and Foreign Office have refused 
to acquiesce in Persia’s proposal to break a solemn 
trade agreement without the consent of the other 
party to it. It was time and more than time that 
a British Government should hit back. 


The latest of the Round Table Conferences has 
ended, to the pleasure of those who sat there. But 
can any number of conferences devise a system of 
democracy which will succeed in governing 
adequately a teeming oriental population, for the 
most part illiterate, divided by barriers of caste, 
prejudice, religion, custom, unimaginable by 
Europeans who have not experienced them? Mr. 
Churchill, the brilliant, the unexpected, the un- 
predictable, says that it cannot be done and we with 
many others think him right. If it can not, neither 
can we afford a failure, however brilliant in design 


er magnanimous in conception. That way lies the 
loss of all. 


And now comes 1933, still overshadowed by the 
American Debt, by all the Debts and all the sus- 
pended Reparations, by tension between groups of 
nations, by the hobgoblins of national bankrupt- 
cies and by the spectre of the sword. But still a 
clean page on which statesmanship must write its 
record. Here at home one issue dominates the 
rest. We must have drastic economies or we must 
“* go bust.’’ Whether or no we succeed in repudiat- 
ing in June what we paid in December, the Budget 
looks unwholesome. And, balance or not, the Bud- 
get must lessen the taxation which kills commerce 
and defeats itself. How ? That is, after all, the prob- 
lem for a government and no insistence on difficulty 
can relieve this National Government of its burden 
and obligation. It was put there by the people to 
do this job. 


The Saturday Review believes that our whole 
standard of living is too high for our means from 
top to bottom. Peoples more frugal and hard 
working than ourselves ask ‘‘ What is the ‘Right’ 
to so high a standard as yours of which you talk 
so much?” To which the answer is that there is 
no ‘‘ Right ’’ except the possession of means to 
enjoy it. We may have these means some day in 
still greater and more abundant measure. We 
have not now. 
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The March of Progress by w. Gladden 


S the Emperor Wang (says the historian) 
followed by a brilliant suite, was proceeding 
along the Street of the Seven Delights, he 

came to the end of a narrow lane, called the Alley 
of a Thousand Smells. 

‘* Observe,’’ he said to his suite, ‘‘ the depth 
and adhesiveness of this mud, and the penetrating 
quality of its odour. Remark also the glow of 
health that suffuses the cheeks of the care-free 
urchins who gambol therein. Deduce therefrom 
that happiness, if I may say so, is a relative term, 
and has nothing to do with one’s surroundings.” 

The Chief Physician coughed. 

‘* Let this presumptuous ignoramus felicitate the 
Miracle of Subtlety on his rhetoric,’’ he said. 
‘* Nevertheless, this ignoble quack may be per- 
mitted to point out that the penetrating odours, 
which the Lord of Oratory has so happily 
designated, are a guarantee that the mud contains 
the seeds of thousands of diseases. These seemingly 
healthy urchins, by all the laws of medicine, are 
deomed to die at an early date.” 

The Chief Mandarin of Public Instruction took 
the handkerchief from his nose. 

This illiterate numskull,’’ he remarked, may 
also be allowed to compliment the Chastener of 
Backsliders on his logic. At the same time, this 
bumptious pedant would like to indicate, in the 
most delicate manner in the world, that the urchins 
we see disporting with such apparent joie de vivre 
are in reality suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex. He who plays in mud, thinks mud.” 

‘* But that child,”’ said the Emperor, pointing to 
an infant making mud pies, ‘ is chuckling.” 

‘* Flagellator of the Foolish,’’ replied the Chief 
Mandarin of Public Instruction, ‘‘ it is true that he 
appears to be chuckling with glee. But, believe 
this hidebound bungler, that chuckle but conceals 
the inferiority complex of which I spoke, besides 
various unclassified repressions and inhibitions.”’ 

‘* There may be something in that,’’ admitted the 
Emperor. ‘*‘ However, I consider that the Alley of 
a Thousand Smells forms a picturesque coup 
d’cil.’’ 

The Honourable Commissioner of Imperial 
Works cleared his throat. 


‘* The observations of the Arbiter of Taste is a 
rebuke to the materialism of the age,’’ he said. 
‘* In spite of that, this gross Philistine may be 
allowed to animadvert to the fact that transporta- 
tion is civilisation. This river of glutinous mud, 
running between a double row of tumble-down 
shacks, is extremely picturesque, as this mulish 
dunce is prepared to grant. At the same time, 
this purblind innovator would point out that not 
even an ox-waggon can traverse it. Traffic, Your 
Majesty, is non-existent in the Alley of a Thousand 
Smells. Let us make it the Street of a Thousand 
Palanquins. 

‘* This ungenerous wretch,’’ added the Honour- 
able Commissioner, ‘‘ would set a band of coolies 
to remove the mud, to the depth of a man’s height, 
te deposit huge boulders, brought from a remote 
province, on the soil thus exposed, to cover them 


with smaller stones, and those again with still 
smaller. Let cunning engineers then certify that 
the surface is level. Lastly, let skilled artisans apply 
a layer of smooth blocks of stone, brought from 
the farthest confines of Your Majesty’s dominions.” 

Hardly, think,’ remarked the Chief 
Physician. ‘‘ It will then be necessary for this 
incorrigible sophist to urge another band of 
coolies—with a bamboo if required—to dig up the 
Street of a Thousand Palanquins, to a depth 
equivalent to three times the height of a man in 
order to lay drains.”’ 

‘* This inept jester desires to associate himself 
with those sentiments,’’ said the Chief Mandarin of 
Public Instruction. ‘‘ At the same time, it would 
be as well if trees were planted on both sides of 
the street. This biassed doctrinaire would suggest 
rare and foreign trees, brought from those parts of 
the world not yet conquered by the Hammer of the 
Nations, so as to stimulate a desire for learning 
among the urchins we now see in the garbage.” 

** Let it be law as is desired,’’ said the Emperor, 
and passed on. A year later, the Emperor again 
stood at the end of the Alley of a Thousand Smells. 
It was paved with granite blocks brought from the 
quarries of the Urals, resting on a substratum of 
boulders from the foothills of the Himalayas. It 
was bordered by double rows of strange and exotic 
trees. Along its surface passed and repassed a 
continuous stream of waggons, carts, beasts of 
burden, litters, and palanquins. The tumble- 
down shacks still stood, and in their porches 
squatted the inhabitants, rocking to and fro. 

** It seems to me,’’ said the Emperor, ‘‘ that the 
inhabitants do not view the change with unmixed 
pleasure. Can it be that some of their offspring 
have perished while trying to avoid the waggons 
and carts? ”’ 

** Ogre of the Indiscreet,’’ replied the Honour- 
able Commissioner of Imperial Works, ‘‘ these 
eventualities are regretted by no one more than b 
this pettifogging quibbler. Nevertheless, until 
Your Majesty’s subjects develop road sense, they 
are unavoidable.” 

‘* I suppose so,”” said the Emperor. ‘‘ But why 
are they all wailing and crying ? ”’ 

‘* Repairer of the irreparable,’’ replied the Hon- 
ourable Commissioner, ‘‘ this wool-gathering 
sloven can answer that one, too. They complain 
that, according to law, they have had to pay for 
the making of the Street of a Thousand Palanquins, 
that their substance has been swallowed up, and 
that they are destitute and starving.” 

“Is it really the law?’ asked the Emperor, 
looking attentively at the nearest inhabitant, whose 
bones were coming through his skin. 

“* Preventer of Catastrophes, it is,’’ replied the 
Honourable Commissioner. 

** H’m,”’ said the Emperor. ‘‘ I wonder if the 
Street of a Thousand Palanquins was worth it? ”’ 

““Oh, don’t say that, Shield of the Un- 
prosperous ! ’’ answered the Honourable Commis- 
sioner in a shocked tone. ‘‘ After all, this debased 
plagiarist means to say—transportation is civilisa- 
tion, isn’t it?” 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


R. Chesterton once remarked that as we 
know so little of Shakespeare’s private 
life he must have had a good time. In 

other words, his private life was his own affair, 
his public life was everybody's. The same remark 
would seem to be fairly applicable to the life of 
Henry Purcell the Younger, apart from the fact 
that he lost three of his children in infancy. We 
know his public life to have been a whirling 
triumph; blazing, meteoric, unique in its epoch. 
He packed three lives into one: the life of the 
court, of the church, of the theatre; and with so 
conspicuous a stir that when he died at the age 
of thirty-seven they buried him with great cere- 
mony in Westminster Abbey. 

If it is true, as suggested, that he died of 
consumption, then indeed his activities were super- 
human. The actual! date of his birth is unknown, 
though it is understood to have been some time 
between November, 1658, and August, 1659. What 
sort of man he was in himself we can only surmise. 
Of his domestic affairs we know practically 
nothing. He left no diary, wrote nothing about 
himself, and his friendships are a blank. 


The Next Best Thing 


It follows that, until some sort of personal 
material turns up, no one can be Purcell’s bio- 
grapher. But the next best thing to a biography 
of this phantom master is the admirable critical 
study by A. K. Holland just published.* Mr. 
Holland cannot, of course, throw any new light on 
the ideas expressed in Purcell’s work or make any 
fresh suggestions for performance. What he has 
been able to do, and do thoroughly well, is to dis- 
cuss afresh the composer’s social and artistic 
environment, his immediate antecedents, the con- 
ditions under which he worked, the elements of 
his style, his poetic materials, and so on. It is 
clear that his research work has been exhaustive, 
but the result here given does not exhaust the 
reader ; an under-current of enthusiasm carries him 
along from the discussion of one work to the dis- 
cussion of another without fatigue, re-affirmed in 
his old belief that Purcell was one of the half-dozen 
greatest composers the world has known. 


A Modern before his time 


Though steeped in the spirit of the Restoration, 
the laureate of music, writing all sorts of occas- 
ional pieces—often enough to ridiculous words— 
compromising here and compromising there, 
surrounded by endless artificiality, Purcell was a 
modern born out of his time. The formalism of 
the eighteenth century’ had not yet arrived and 
there is a directness, an economy of statement, in 
his music that is much closer to, say, the later 
music of Gustav Holst than to the typical com- 
posers of the centuries in between. 

Purcell, indeed, by the astounding vitality and 
muscular strength of his music makes most of the 


*Henry Purcell: The English Musical Tradition. 
G. Bell & Sons. 6s. 


romantic composers of the nineteenth century look 
like two cents. The exuberance and rhythmic 
force of his religious music so frightened off the 
parsons and organists and choirs of the sedater 
ages that follewed his that even to-day his church 
music is either unperformed or misinterpreted. 


By common consent Dido and Aeneas, the only 
work in pure opera-form that Purcell wrote, is not 
only his masterpiece, but one of the greatest things 
that ever happened on the English or any stage. 
That it should have been, like so many of his 
works, an occasional piece (in this case written for 
schoolgirls) is one of the oddest, its stage-require- 
ments and its instrumentation having to be so 
restricted. Elsewhere Purcell was concerned al- 
most entirely with the professional life of his time, 
and even went so far as to advocate—in, I think, 
the preface to The Fairy Queen—the establishment 
of a subsidised opera-house. Mr. Holland makes 
a plea for the revival of the less well-known stage 
works : 


Their conventions are not our conventions (he writes), 
and they appeal in some respects to tastes that are 
no longer current. But these adaptations are not in- 
capable of being re-adapted, and the music alone in 
most cases would carry them through. Their absurdi- 
ties of detail are no more pronounced than those of 
the average romantic opera of modern times, and they 
are a good deal less obscure and far-fetched than many 
classical works in operatic history ....To throw 
over the whole of his dramatic music on the ground 
that it cannot be ever again put in its appropriate 
setting is a counsel of despair which means giving up 
most of what is still available in Purcell. These works 
are useless in the coneert room. They cry aloud for 
movement, action, scene. They were written for a 
completely professional theatre with exclusively com- 
mercial ideals. That is why they should appeal to 
the professional theatre of our own time. 


It is one of the ironies of our present dispensa- 
tion that it is to the amateurs and the dilettanti 
we Owe our most interesting revivals—often dis- 
tressingly done. Mr. Cochran and others may 
find a ‘* brain-wave "’ or two in this book. 


FOUNDED 189 INCORPORATED 1891 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 
LTD. 


1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S. W.1 


is working for the promotion of interest in music, Violin Playing 
in particular, and not for the acquisition of gain. ; 


VIOLINISTS ALWAYS EXAMINED BY VIOLINISTS 
Examinations during March, June and December in all 
Centres. 


Entries for March Examination by February 7th. 
Syllabus and “ Violinists’ Gazette’ free on Application. 


MS:. Typed 6d. 1,000. Carbons 2d. Novels (80,000) 25/-. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Burroveus, 81, Lullington 
Road, Dagenham. 


GONG-POEMS, songs and musical compositions wanted 
for publication. Send MSS. Peter Derek Ltd., 
Dept. 8.R., 108, Charing X Road, W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Should the Church Advertise ? 


Yes, by CHARLOTTE GREY. 


HERE is, of course, only one possible 

I answer to this question, for the Church has 

always advertised and would be false to her 
religion if she ceased to do so. For it is in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Founder of the Church ; 
it has the sanction of tradition ; and it is in accord- 
ance with reason. 

The Church is a society of people banded to- 
gether in the mutual agreement of a great belief 
and membership implies a subscription to that 
agreement. In other words, if a man believes his 
church to be a good thing it will be his wish, as it 
will most certainly be his duty, to make known that 
good thing to all who have not heard of it. 

The Apostles were charged to go out into all the 
world and to spread the news and the teaching of 
The Master. ‘They were to take active and positive 
steps to insure that the whole world became ac- 
quainted with this new teaching. Press advertis- 
ing and printed matter were not available and so it 
was necessary to rely upon public meetings and 
personal contacts. So the Martyrs went to 
death not only on account of private scruples of 
conscience but also to achieve the most effective 
and glorious advertisement the world has seen. 

It is obvious surely that advertisement need not 
be vulgar or ostentatious. All our great business 
corporations advertise as far as they are able 
by building. The churches have advertised in this 
form more extensively and confidently than even 
the state itself and a church is almost invariably 
the dominating architectural feature of any town. 

Our great cathedrals were built with this object 
and in their times (and remain to-day) were living 
advertisements. But ‘‘ autres temps autres 
moeurs '’ and because a certain thing has to be 
modernised and brought up to date that thing is 
not necessarily a common or a repugnant thing. 

A man sending an urgent message to a doctor 
would not in 1933 use a four wheeler cab. If a 
minister did not use wireless when sending a 
message to another country he would be a fool. 

And so with the Church. If she believes in her 
message it must be her duty to send it and to see 
that it reaches every person on earth. She must 
see, too, that it reaches them in a way that will 
catch their attention and force their interest. 

So it must be effective and its nature must be 
appropriate to the thing advertised. There is no 
reason why Press advertising should be considered 
inappropriate on either moral or ethical grounds. 
And if it is not consistent with the dignity of the 
Church to pay money to the Press why is it con- 
sistent for her to be the greatest collector of rents 
in England? Why should she collect tithe ? 

-She must force her message into the hearts 
of the people and providing she remembers still her 
ideals of Truth, Beauty, and Service, who will dare 
to say that she is doing wrong ? 

‘* Go ye out into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” 


No, By Ceci: HErRIEs. 


N the first place, why should the Church ad- 
vertise and what should it advertise? If this 
corner of Christendom is, in the twentieth 

century A.D. (which means the year of Our Lord), 
unaware of the existence and the purpose of the 
Church (or Churches), the failure of the Church’s 
mission is so complete that even the last note of 
the last trump would have no wakening effect. 
There has been ample advertisement in acts beyond 
our human understanding or control. 

And, anyhow, what should it advertise? _Its 
anxiety to serve a Master? Its authorised privilege 
to offer the consolation which He bought at so dear 
a price, the hope of His redemption, the counsel 
and the rules of conduct set forth in the New Testa- 
ment? But all thisis the Church. For what other 
purpose can it pretend to open its doors to the 
public? Why advertise what is self-evident? Or 
is the Church to advertise a unity within itself 
whichis notoriously non-existent, an obvious agree- 
ment to differ in the truth of God’s holy word, a 
professorial chair in the science of love in which it 
*s so lamentably unqualified to sit? That adver- 
tisement would not ‘ pull ’’ very well, would it ? 


Advertisement is a splendid thing for various 
publications which are relieved from the burdens 
of honest trading by the subsidy of the advertiser, 
and it is often good business for the advertiser who 
can by its cunning appeal or brutal insistence force 
on the public an excessive quantity, a shoddy 
quality, or mere superfluity. But is the Church a 
cheese-monger, to parade a cheap line in gorgon- 
zola, a vendor of patent medicine to force an effer- 
vescent fruit salt down our early morning throats, 
or a manufacturer of motor cars to lure us towards 
a smooth, straight, perilous highway ? 

It is not and we have had far too much of this 
sort of thing already. Vulgar ostentation and 
degrading appeal can only bring to the Church, 
from unworthy motives and by self-destructive 
devices, a congregation without which it would live 
a saner life. Special services for footballers, 
pantomimes in pulpits, fashionable sermons on the 
sins of society, large, loud-mouthed bishops—all 
‘* gas and gaiters " signifying nothing and driving 
the sensitive and intelligent further on the road to 
alternative philosophies or formless religion. 

The Church has, in its own self, sky-writing and 
to spare. If the Heavens do not declare its 
message already, it is useless to make words of 
smoke across their vault. If the travail of the soul 
of man will not lead him to the Christian God and 
the Church which preaches Him, no cheap slogan 
or bargain counter will bring him there. 

There 1s, however, one form of ‘‘ advertising ”’ 
which the clergy and laity of the Church may 
adopt. Let them show, in their lives, the happi- 
ness and, above all, the charity which belong to 
the Christian gospel. Let them display this and 
it will have a ‘‘ solus ”’ position in the page of life, 
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By JoHN PoLLock 


Cambridge. Chauve Souris. 


famous Russian gipsy song has the refrain : 
A ‘* Yeshchaw ras—yeshchaw ras ”’ (with two 
heavy accents, thus: yéshchaw ras)—‘* yeshchaw, 
yeshchaw, yeshchaw ras!’ As the haunting 
repetition draws to an end the voices sink and sink, 
till the last words seem to come on a dying intake 
of breath. Whoever has heard this sung by a 
gipsy chorus of thirty or forty at Yar’s (not 
Yard’s, as the Cambridge programme has it, al- 
though it is said that the original proprietor of the 
famous restaurant was an Englishman) in the out- 
skirts of Moscow, can understand the maddening 
attraction that gipsy music can have for men, so 
that some abandoned career and wife and home to 
spend their last farthing on listening to it. Thus 
did Fedia in Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Living Corpse,’”’ and 
Tolstoy there says that no one has succeeded in 
analysing the tormenting lilt and rhythm of gipsy 
minstrelsy. 


Incomparable 


Nor can anyone, not a gipsy, sing their music 
as they do, still less dance like them, with a shiver 
of the shoulders that spreads downwards till it 
convulses the whole body. But if you have not 
had the luck to see and hear the genuine article, 
then go to Seven Dials, where Nikita Balieff and 
the company of The Bat have ‘‘A Night at 
Yar’s”’ as one of their star turns. Balieff and his 
people are not gipsy but pure, pure Russian: 
therefore better fitted by knowledge and tempera- 
ment to reproduce this uncanny tsigan art than 
any other artists in Europe. They do not sing 
‘** Yeshchaw ras,”’ but it is what we want to cry 
to them, for the words mean ‘‘ Once more—once 
more!’’ But Balieff, incomparable showman, 
never stales the impression by allowing it to be 
repeated. 


That Smile 


And once more Balieff is among us with his 
unique personality, his unique entertainment. 
And, Deo gratia maxima, he has found himself 
again. Balieff is the fugue of the theatre: from 
start to finish, from year to year, he tells the same 
thing over and over again, but always differently, 
so that it is always new. There came a moment in 
this astonishing career, now twenty years old, 
when the artist’s hand faltered. Some indefinable 
virtue went out of Balieff and, instead of saying 
the same thing differently, he seemed to be saying 
it inthe same way. We were sad for Balieff. We 
trembled for his future and for our own, unlit by 
his pervasive smile. But this year Balieff is him- 
self again. Never has he been more pointedly 
pathetic, never more aliuringly entangled in the 
intricacies of the English language. Russian is 
so easy in comparison, he complains. Why, every 
boy of six in Russia knows it. Why, even the 
very Bolsheviks are beginning to speak it. 


Must one dissert? Is such stuff of wondrous 
pleasantry and poetry—for ‘‘ The Arrival at Beth- 


lehem ’’ is that—to be dissected? Let us barely 
mention two visible reasons for Balieff’s super- 
excellence this year. His showman’s patter is of 
rarer blend than in the last few years, and his 
company, strengthened by some finer artists, is 
also much more homogeneous. Mme. Komi- 
sarjevska, a moving Madonna in the beautifully 
stylisé Bethlehem scene, is not less entrancing in 
the full-blooded buffoonery of ‘‘ Love in the 
Ranks’’ and ‘‘ The Knife Grinder.’’ Mlle 
Diakonova is an exquisite little dancer and mime, 
Mile. Antarova a born jester, with a laugh in all 
her finger tips. But it is really unfair to pick out 
individuals. The whole show is a jewel, set in the 
sunny smile and infinite skill of its master gold- 
smith. Some of the turns are old, some new; but 
all are new in Balieff’s revivified spirit. Even the 
hackneyed Volga Boat Song hits us with fresh 
impetus. Bravo, Balieff! Yeshchaw ras! 


Lyric, Hammersmith. Revudeville. Reviewed by 
Trixie, in Town for Christmas. 


Well, the show wasn’t up to much. In the open- 
ing chorus the curtain only went half way up and 
you just saw the legs dancing, which was quite a 
good effect. In fact the chorus was quite good 
throughout, and some of the dresses were quite 
pleasing, as in Tally Ho. Eve Mathews was very 
ordinary, 1 thought, but Betty Eley had a nice 
voice, her best song was ‘“‘ Buy my Strawberries.”’ 
The men who sang—William Senior and William 
Cavanagh—were rather indistinct with their words 
and had awful songs. Pearl Keymer was a child 
and her songs weren’t amusing but you could hear 
her words. Marion Wilson did some good danc- 
ing—sort of ballet—shé had some personality. 
The comedians—Gus Chevalier, Teddy Williams 
and Don Harvey, had frightfully poor stuff— 
childish and vulgar and old as the hills. John 
Tilley was of course far the best thing as usual— 
be did an old sketch he has often done before— 
The Scout Master—but it was worth seeing again. 
The band that played in the interval was simply 
terrible, and it blasted away so loud one was 
nearly blown off one’s seat, and a dreadful pianist 
roared love songs in a raucous voice. I think the 
whole thing could stand a lot of improving. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings) Gerrard 2981. 
Pabst’s magnificent fantasy 
“ ATLANTIDE ” 
With Brigitte Helm 
QUEEN'S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 


Evenings at 8.49. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


“FOR SERVICES RENDERED” 
By W. Somerset Maugham 


Cedrie Hardwicke, Louise Hampton, C. V. France 
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“ Happy Equality ” 


By Seymour Hicks 


O wonder we see happy smiling faces right, 
N left and centre, for Obscurity is a thing 


of the past. To-day the one-time sacred 
Gates of Publicity are flung wide open to the entire 
community, and no one, even though he be shoe 
black or crossing sweeper, need fear that if the 
one sweeps cleaner or the other polishes better than 
his fellow he will be unable to see his picture in the 
papers cheek by jowl with a foreign-looking Prince- 
ling or a Hollywood Queen. 

Publicity as incentive to greater endeavour for 
the masses does more for the building up of a 
nation than our austere forbears ever dreamed of. 

To-day even the criminal is sure, if not of a 
sympathetic and detailed account of his childhood, 
at least of a voluminous chronicle of his exploits in 
the columns of our most respectable papers. 

All the pleasant happenings with which he was 
connected during his sojourn at Borstal are faith- 
fully retailed, and the fact that during his leisure 
hours at that home of rest he invented a lock that 
would be only pickable by himself on his return is 
surely something of interest to the general public. 

To-day everyone is somebody and this is what 
has made our land happy and contented. 


The Joneses 


Old Jones, the gardener, is now ‘* Mr. Jones,” 
and if he happens to have grown the largest cab- 
bage in the county he is photographed with his 
entire family: Mrs. Jones at the wireless, Miss 
Patricia Jones, racket in right hand, Miss Alexan- 
dra Jones with niblick in left hand, Mr. 
Cholmondeley Jones with crimped quiff in blazer, 
and inset Mr. Jones himself complete with cabbage. 

And the War, if it did nothing else, and after 
all it has only ruined the whole country by our 
winning it, has given to the under-dog a social 
uplift. So why should we complain? To-day the 
servant girl is a Miss, the plumber’s mate is a Mr., 
the telephone girl ‘‘ the young lady,’’ the shop- 
walker ‘‘ the gentleman over there,’’ and no longer 
are orders given. Humble requests are made for 
service, while the recipients of wages receive the 


money from their employers’ overdraft with an un-_ 


spoken ‘‘ Oh, yeah! ”’ 

And surely no one would have it otherwise. For 
is not equality the spring from which all liberties 
flow ? 

What is more delightful than to hear the gar- 
dener’s boy say ‘‘ Righto’’ when meekly asked 
to find a pair of secators, or to bring some parsley 
for the cook; or the baker’s boy, if you happen to 
mention that the day is hot, reply ‘‘ Not ’arf ’’? 

Why should an individual, because his mother 
presented him to an expectant world in a cottage, 
be expected to touch his cap to the Lord of the 
Manor simply because that portly worthy saw the 
light ‘‘ up at the Hall ’’ ? Obviously it is nonsense. 

Equality is what makes life worth living, and 
thank heaven we have at last realised the 
fact ; and how thankful we British ought to be to 


the captions of the American films for having 
educated the lift boy to condescend to admit us to 
the office, and the Hall Porter of a business build- 
ing to whistle in our faces when he takes up our 
card. 


It is all grand! It is true that we have not, of 
course, reached the point where the able seaman 
calls his Admiral ‘‘ boss,’’ or the private soldier 
says ‘‘ Have a woodbine, big boy ’’ to his Colonel, 
but as Willie Shakespeare remarked, ‘‘ If it be not 
now, ‘twill come; the readiness is all.’’ 


Who was the archaic humourist who invented 
the word ‘“‘sir’’? Let us find his grave and 
trample on it. Who was the profound idiot who 
ordained that women should be treated with res- 
pect, that doors should be held open for them and 
that gentleness was of supreme importance ? 


Utopia 

Oh! what a happy thing is Equality. What a 
strain it has taken off all and sundry. It has 
kicked away that stupid, centuries’ old ladder which 
compelled the plough-boy to feel himself inferior 
to the Duke, the Statesman or the World leader. 

To-day to the modern chaw-bacon all these ped- 
estal placed puppets are simply Jack or Jim or 
whatever pet names their lady wives call them by, 
and this being so, have we not created Utopia? 
Of course we have. 

It is a most heartening thing to be slapped on 
the back by the dustman, and magnificent to be 
told by ‘‘ he of the permanent wave and temporary 
brains’ to ‘‘ carry on.”” And, in delighting in 
the social Equality complex, let not the Equality 
of Sex be forgotten, for in this year of grace what 
is more thrilling than to realise that there is no 
subject which man may not discuss with any lady 
who inhales through her nose and exhales through 
her ear? The crinolines of our grandmothers hid 
a multitude of shins. To-day it is exhilarating to 
know that chiffon leaves nothing to the imagination 
of which Youth is so happily bereft. Reticence 
has been relegated to the limbo of forgotten non- 
sense. There is no such thing to-day as anything 
hut spoken thought, which, of course, opens up 
quite a large field of dialogue which ranges from 
the ethics of sanitation to the more intricate mazes 
of obstetric surgery ; all this of course making for 
real romance. 

Equality has made us one great happy family 
in which everybody’s somebody and no one’s any- 
body. Could there be a happier state ? 

Man looks his brother man fearlessly in the eye. 
God made them both. Flesh and blood is all there 
is to it. Don’t let us have any silly notions of 
respect for position, ancient lineages or brains and 
education. 

Men are men—and that all there is to it, 

They are born and they die—that’s all there is 
to it. 

I wonder!!! 
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HORT STORY 


Harold Candover’s Trumpet 


By Guy C. Pollock 


He took the trumpet in his hand. 


* * * * 


HEN Harold Candover woke up that 
morning in his lodgings in Pimlico, he 
had a sort of musty fusty feeling in his 

head. But, as he reached for the packet of gaspers 
by his bedside, he knew that nothing in the pre- 
vious night’s entertainment could account for it. 
And, as sleepily he reached, his hand touched 
something strange which felt rather cold. Passing 
this, while his eyebrows went up a little, he got the 
cigarette and lit it. Then, as usual, he became 
positively awake, looked at the clock and calculated 
the time he had for bath and breakfast before he 
must take the train for Blackfriars and Fleet 
Street which called him to the duties of a news 
editor. 

He was an efficient, if rather mute journalist and 
therefore somewhere inside him, carefully overlaid 
with efficient caution, prudently strangled, muzzled 
and remuzzled at various times, there slumbered a 
violent and complex artistic temperament. This, 
of course, was almost unsuspected by himself. 

So he got up and then his eye fell on the strange 
cold object. It was a handsome silver trumpet, just 
like the trumpets of the field battery with which he 
had been trained before he went to France in the 
war. He took it up, put it to his lips, and then 
very suddenly and rather gingerly put it down 
agaim He had remembered his dream. 

In his tub Harold Candover thought a lot about 
his dream, without puzzling at all about the queer 
arrival of the silver trumpet. The dream had been 
so infernally vivid, even to a man who could not 
remember a night without continual dreamings. 
He was talking to Gabriel in the lounge of 
the Great Eastern Hotel. He knew it was Gabriel 
in the grey-brown check suit because one knows 
that sort of thing instinctively—and because 
Gabriel had told him so. 

‘** But why,’’ he asked, ‘‘ should I blow the 
blinking thing ?” 

Orders ’’ said Gabriel. 
blow it myself. However—’’ 

But why me?”’ 

“* Heaven only knows,”’ said Gabriel, blowing a 
ring of smoke and regarding Harold with a dis- 
passionate sort of judgment, which made him feel 
a little meaner. 

‘* But—damn it all—I can’t blow any call and I 
haven’t got a trumpet and I don’t see why I should 
get one.”’ 

Gabriel had dominated him from the moment in 
which he had introduced himself and this was a 
startling, probably wholesome experience for 
Candover, who in his heart thought tremendously 
well of himself. So now he just overbore Harold, 
saying ‘‘ You will get a trumpet. You will take 
it at eleven a.m. precisely to the pavement outside 


T always meant to 


Victoria Underground Station and you will blow 

‘* But ’’—Harold was almost shouting now— 
why—how—why ?”’ 

‘* Orders,’’ said Gabriel, and threw his cigarette 
away. 

And “ So long,”’ said Gabriel and was gone. 

A dashed odd dream. Harold had known odder 
dreams, but none so vivid, none so completely 
plausible, none so—. He took a last rub with his 
towel, dashed back, hauled on his clothes, rang the 
bell and stalked to his sitting room and his eggs 
and bacon. In the morning papers he pushed 
away dream and trumpet as he made notes for 
possible stories.”’ 

He was off early, as usual, but he came back 
when he was half way down the stairs, ran back to 
his room, took the trumpet and shoved it in a 
drawer of his dressing table, underneath a jungle 
of socks and handkerchiefs and pyjamas. 


Candover annoyed his temperamental staff by a 
vulgar and pedestrian punctuality. Loudly as 
they cursed the editor for an oblivious disregard of 
so mundane a conception as time—a disregard 
which several of them shared so far as they dared 
—they found Candover more fit for a match factory 
than a newspaper office. 

Thus when the first two of them turned up in his 
room, to find his desk almost littered (though very 
tidily) with type-written notes, their gorges rose a 
little. 

““Here you are’’ said Candover ‘‘ and ten 
c’clock. You'll have to hurry, Jones. I want you 
to go round and see Sir Thomas: before you catch 
the 10.55 at Liverpool Street. And I want you, 
Smith, to board the ’bus which passes the Gaiety at 
eleven o’clock. There’s a good spooky story about 
the ghost of Nellie Farren. Guy it, of course.”’ 

His reporters looked at him and then at 
each other. Then Jones whistled. 

that for to-day?” asked Smith. Candover 
nodded. 

‘** Because,’’ Smith went on, ‘ it’s not much 
good my boarding any sort of ’bus to pass the 
Gaiety at eleven o'clock, is it ?’’ 

** You,” said Candover, ‘‘ are entitled to think it 
a rotten idea or to believe already that there won't 
be a story in it. Unluckily I am the news editor 
and I think otherwise. So that will be all for 
to-day. 

“* Good Lord ’’—here Jones cut in—‘‘ have you 
forgotten that it’s Armistice Day ?” 

Candover looked thoroughly startled. Then he 
looked rather queer. The he said ‘‘ Most awfully 
sorry, you fellows. But I had. I must be crazy.” 

“* Any other orders ?’’ asked Jones. 

“Well, Vincent is doing the Cenotaph and 
Burne’s in the Abbey. I don’t think we can stand 
more than two columns of descriptive at this time 
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of day. People are sick of it.” 

** Anyhow,” said Smith, ‘‘ I don’t suppose the 
Archangel Gabriel could write anything new about 
it.”” 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ said Jones, ‘‘ but you never 
know what’s going to happen. I got my best story 
by dropping into a fried fish shop because I was 
genuinely hungry.” 

Candover suddenly sat up. 

** Very well,’ he said, ‘‘ have your way. Put 
yourself outside Victoria Station—the Under- 
ground—when the silence begins and look for your 
story.” 

** But why Victoria? There's nothing impres- 
sive about that.” 

‘** T said Victoria,” said Candover with a rasp in 
his voice. ‘‘ And,” he added, as the two men 
reached the door ‘‘ you can both go there.” 

‘** Might as well go to Hell ’’ muttered Jones. 

After they had gone, Candover sat smoking for 
five minutes. Then he pushed his bell and Miss 
Fearon, his secretary, appeared—a rather flam- 
boyant young woman, with brains, character, and 
powder on her face. 

“I’m going out”’ 
11.30, I think.” 

‘** Going to the Two Minutes ?”’ she asked. 

Candover hesitated. Then ‘‘ Yes ”’ he said. 

She looked at him intently. The hard cleverness 
passed away from her face. She smiled rather 
slowly at him. 

‘* And the boss "’ she asked ‘‘ if he comes in ?”’ 

Tell him—tell him I'll see him later ”’ said 
Candover. And he reached for overcoat and hat 
and went out. 


said Candover ‘‘ back at 


* * * * 


At 10.40 Candover was in his bedroom, securing 
the silver trumpet beneath the concealment of his 
overcoat. He knew all about it now. He was not 
insane—of so much he was absolutely certain. His 
dream had been no dream. ‘The arrival of the 
silver trumpet had been no accident or joke. He 
knew—knew—that on the first stroke of the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month he, 
Harold Candover, youngest son of the late Lt.- 
Colonel Candover, news editor, of Fleet Street, was 
going, outside Victoria Underground Station in 
London, England, to blow the last trump. And 
he must not be late. Orders were orders. 

As he walked slowly to his post Candover found 
a quite extraordinary satisfaction in his position. 
The humour was all that mattered. It was like the 
truly comic situation of drama, when the audi- 
ence shares with the author a premonition of a 
situation which is therefore irresistibly funny when 
it comes about. He, Harold Candover, shared 
with Highest Authority knowledge of the trumpet 
under his coat and of what was going to happen 
when he blew it—though he realised (and chuckled 
grimly at the thought) that his own notions of the 
consequence were entirely banal and traditional. 
‘** Thinking in clichés,”’ he said to himself, and 
smiled again, 

Anyhow, that didn’t matter. What did matter 
was the exquisite pleasure of the secret, intensified 
by every face and figure that he passed on the way. 
His artistic temperament was loose at last, and he 


fitted magical life stories to every one of them, 
imagining the relief to one, the shattering to 
another, the absolutely infernal consternation to 
yet another when the Event occurred. Tears, 
laughter, joy, despair, worry, youth and age— 
they were all in the streets and Candover could, 
or thought he could, read them like a book. It 
was rather a wonderful book, and it made him 
humble and tender—as well as making him rock 
with his own laughter. 


And so he reached the pavement outside Vic- 
toria Underground. People were already slowing 
down their movements, expecting Big Ben’s boom- 
ing ‘‘ Halt!’’ Taxis and buses were crawling. 
On the other side of the street Harold saw Smith 
and Jones talking together, omnne out his 
wishes. Orders were orders. 

He took the trumpet simply ond openly from 
under his coat. No one paid the smallest atten- 
tion. He, too, slowed down till his feet scarcely 
moved at all. 

**-Boo-oo-0om,’’ went Big Ben. Crash,”’ 
went a maroon. And, as the silence of a living 
grave took the whole street by the throat, Harold 
Candover, youngest son of the late Lt. Colonel 
Candover, of Fleet Street, news editor, lifted the 
trumpet to his lips. 


A Voice from the Pit 


By VERITAS 

I was brought up in the stalls but in 
these days of high theatre prices and dimin- 
ishing dividends I try my luck in the pit, 
not always with the happiest result. The newer 
theatres have excellent pits, consisting of the back 
rows of stalls, but there are snags. If you wish 
for a good seat you must sit or stand in a queue, 
which is a waste of time and is also expensive if 
you do not steel your heart against itinerant 
entertainers. Personally 1 prefer to go later and to 
take my chance. I sometimes get an excellent seat 
where I have an admirable view of the stage ; I can 
see perfectly, but . . . can I hear? 

There, indeed, is the ‘‘ rub.’’. The amazing 
thing is that the Pittites take it so philosophically. 

us be natural ”’ is the modern slogan; 
let us behave as if we were real cockney cocktail 
drinkers and do let us mumble like people do in 
real life. It’s so un-stagy. We cannot play on 
the whole gamut of our natural voice because that 
would be artificial, and we cannot use gesture 
except just when we have to throw a bottle or what- 
not at someone’s head, in a moment of playfulness. 

Of course there are exceptions. There are actors 
and actresses whose lightest whispers can be heard 
in any part of the house. I was'much struck by 
this fact the other day when contrasting the degrees 
of audibility of the various members of a cast as I 
sat at the back of the house. It is a game which 
makes hiking in the Pit both amusing and instruc- 
tive, Just one actress, with a richly comic part, 
was always perfectly audible. She shall not be 
mentioned because it is no longer fashionable to 
truckle to the needs of the audience. It must just 
be whispered. She had learned her job. 
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A Page of Verse 


One Moment 


Dear, do you understand? I could not guess 
That this eternal moment blindly wrung 
Out of the years would find my spirit swung 
To silent stars where space is meaningless. 
I was bewildered by your loveliness, 
A poor dumb thing who stood amazed, unstrung, 
My thoughts unsaid, my triumphing unsung, 
Drunk with the glory of your swift caress. 


Love’s sweet incomprehensibility 
Set me among the inarticulate, 
Like some sad zany helplessly to wait 
Torn by the whirlwinds of expectancy, 
While your intolerable beauty stirred 
A thousand songs that would not form one word. 


A. R. UBSDELL. 


Fulfilment 


Through all the weary void of waiting years 

That yoked themselves as to eternity 

My heart went seeking thee, while thine sought me, 

Vainly to pierce the veil of sundering years ; 

Now buoyed with hope, or palsied by our fears ; 

Now triumphing with joy of certainty, 

Or yielding to despair’s soft plea ; 

Yet ever by faith sustained, through grief and 
tears. 

When lo! as answering divine command 

A wondrous miracle is strangely wrought. 

The thour’s at hand—the long-drawn vigil passed, 

The praying over, the silent battle fought : 

Sudden, the chasm of space and time is spanned— 

Together, face to face, we come at last. 


MarK SEGAL. 


Nothing Told Me 


There cannot ever be another day 
Like this one: day so long, so warm with 
sun. 
With summer in my throat I could not say 
The hours I loved. I felt them, one by one, 
And each with brain and heart, and both my 
eyes, 
With marrow of my bone, with blood, hand, 
heel. 
Later I shall remember and be wise 
By just as much of time as I could feel. 


But while I say there cannot be, I know 
There will be more to-morrows, millions more 
Of captures made as fiercely and let go 
As soon. There have been summer days 
before, 
High noons within my heart, and yet I say 
_ That nothing told me there would be to-day. 


Joun Homes. 


Man the pus 


I have seen it wrote 

In gilded letters black and red 

Stamped in old volumes—costly and remote 
That Man was born and wed 

And multiplied until he made his home 

Out of the land God gave the beasts 

For hunting and for play: but I have seen 
When summer air like water casts her sheen 
Over the land, 

How in a secret place 

The oxen stand 

And with unconscious grace 

Select their herbage for a day 

In rich contentment—while their Master, Man, 
Who made the land his own 

Sinks by the brook which foots the field 
That with his face bowed deep between his knees 
He may escape the clover and the trees ; 
And I have seen again 

His hard despair 

Sobbing to death the memory of Pain 

More than a universe can bear. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


Dr eams 


No one knows how dreams come through 

Or if their magic may prove true: 

Therein lies their potent spell 

For puzzled folk, who cannot tell 

What primrose path they’ll tread next day— 
Or will it be the thorny way? 


Dreams are fragile tender things 

They hover on fantastic wings ; 

Like little clouds before the wind 
They’re scattered by the wakening mind: 
Yet they bring visions of delight, 
Setting the brain free on its flight. 


‘** Freudians, you strive in vain 

To capture dreams, and to explain 
Their mystic message: and you claim 
To classify and give a name 

To every dream-lit fantasy 

That brings joy or grief to me.” 


But dreams are fleeting, transient, 
Untrammelled and inconsequent, 

So let not scientists forget 

They cannot fetter them—not yet! 

For no one knows how dreams come through, 
Or if their magic may prove true. 


E. Maup Simon. 


Then and Now 


England was once a nest of singing birds. 
Now fate bestows, 

With T. S. Eliot and Joyce, 
A nest of Crows. 


B. R. MEIn. 
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Red Letter Days 


In the Gully—By Alan Bell 


OR miles along that sullen seaboard the Gully 
Fk is the only breach in the cliffs—the one gap 
in the row of teeth the land bares at the 
Atlantic. A wide-awake corporation might have 
planned it to give safe bathing on a perilous coast, 
yet there is no corporation (praise Heaven) within 
a day’s march. Three hundred yards the Gully 
runs in and is half that across; a sand bar relieves 
each wave of its crest at the entrance, so that the 
sea comes in like a polite caller; and the enclosed 
water is as still—and usually as cold—as a 
reservoir. When the sun shines the sand on the 
floor turns pale green, and the seaweed—brown, 
dingy stuff when out of its element—sways in 
uncanny purples. Whatever the temperature, one 
has to undress and shatter that crystal. Alice’s 
cake, you will remember, implored ‘‘ Eat me ”’ ; 
the pool, in clear and liquid accent, murmurs 
‘* Swim me.”’ 


A Guarded Haven 


To consent, even on chilly days, is not so rash, 
because Nature has not made the haven by halves. 
When she shut out the tide, she likewise excluded 
the winds, preventing them on either side by cliff 
and guarding against draughts off the land by 
humpy dunes and a steeply shelving beach. 
Bathers drying on that yellow slope would be snug 
enough, but (praise Heaven anew) they haven't 
found it yet. Only oyster catchers and whimbrel 
were lying there, breasts nudged into the soft sand, 
that brilliant October morning, and they looked up 
indignantly and gave way with the utmost dis- 
favour. I strolled to the pool and contemplated 
the strange sea-light on the bottom. I reminded 
myself that it was autumn, that appearances are 
deceptive, and that October water, like October 
ale, is only for strong constitutions. Then I 
plunged in, swam gloriously, and fifteen minutes 
later, tingling and content, had my back to warm 
rock on the sunny side, waiting for what the day 
should bring forth. 


The raven who owns the opposite headland was 
enjoying the sunshine too. The rays, burnishing 
spread wings as he swung out from the point, 
turned him at moments into a great bronze bird, 
larking in the morning air. Profound croaks 
floated across the Gully; he rolled, soared, dived 
seaward, beat back to his look-out and began to 
play with a stone. One by one the oyster catchers 
skimmed cautiously back over the placid pool ; the 
whimbrel and a greenshank, putting migration out 
of their heads on such a day, followed ; and curlew 
arrived to doze till the ebb should signal lunch. 


The Kestrel’'s Watch 


Across the way (by the raven’s permission) a 
kestrel hung in the up-breeze of the cliff, his brown 
eye scouring the grassy map below. Over the dunes 
the jackdaws let fall a shower of cries, as the sudden 
gust shakes raindrops from drenched trees—three 


buzzards have blundered into a cloud of rooks and 
daws, and slip and slide their way free through a 
pelting clamour. They voyage upward, to be- 
come a triangle of dots. A sparrowhawk dashes 
straight across my stage, sights my head at ten 
yards and swerves—nay, leaps—aside with a re- 
doubled swish of wings. The look of desperate 
alarm was as plain as a shout; if only it were 
possible to let birds know that a few men do not 
carry shot-guns. . . . 


A Sudden Silence 


This is good going even for the Gully. And then 
there is a hush. I forget everything else. This 
should have been Jove’s bird, and not the eagle! 
Overhead, with thunder-cloud menace, looms a 
peregrine falcon. The sky empties; the calls and 
voices are silent. 


The ominous shape slants out to sea; of a sudden 
it falls, Another bird is dodging madly over the 
bright surface, its pointed wings flickering for life. 
The falcon swings aloft three hundred feet, as if 
over the sea gravity no longer existed; I hear the 
javelin rush of the second stoop, sound lagging at 
the heels of vision. Another miss, the redshank 
has plunged, is away again—oh kill quick and 
outright, if kill you must! Involuntarily I stand 
up—one last spurt, now: race, keep on, straight, 
like lightning for the rock. No; there is an impact ; 
wings agonisingly beat a little circle of spray in 
the water ; and the peregrine planes down leisurely 
to take his own. Without checking, the falcon 
scoops off the sea what is no longer a redshank 
but a meal ; he rises less buoyantly ; and two birds, 
one gripped close beneath the other, travel over the 


— surface and vanish round the outpost of the 
cliff. 


I try to recollect that my love for the noble 
falcons, their courage, their speed, their dashing 
mastery of the air, is all illogical if one sickens at 
the end for which those endowments are. Senti- 
ment—you cannot sandwich it into a list of species. 
The redshank—a fast-multiplying kind ; my falcon 
had corrected the balance by one. 


Yet I sometimes sigh that Red Letter Days with 
the peregrine are dyed so red. 


Writing for the Films. By L’Estrange Fawcett. 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. 

This is a bright little book which should succeed 
in making plain to anyone who is contemplating 
writing for the films the pitfalls which surround the 
enterprise. The author writes sound sense and, 
when his five chapters have been digested, the 
reader should have a shrewd idea why only one 
picture in two hundred has any real merit. The 
American public has already shown unmistakable 
Signs that it is not being sufficiently entertained 
and, unless the quality of the story is improved in 
this country, the British will do the same. 
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Dante’s Vision and Some Modern Verse 
By A Student of Life 


ANTE wrote his ‘‘ Paradiso ”’ to express an 
D actual experience. -Even grossest 

materialist cannot doubt that he made the 
supreme call upon his genius to find words that 
would show as through a glass darkly the mystic 
vision, the vision of God, which he had seen in 
very truth. The hall-mark of that vision is cer- 
tainty. There is just one thing of which every 
human being is certain from birth: ‘‘ I am.” 
Descartes muddled things up with his ‘‘ Cogito 
ergo sum,”’ confusing thinking and feeling, and 
the Behaviourists deny themselves by denying per- 
sonality. Neither philosopher nor scientist can 
really persuade any of us that we do not exist. 


Now the mystic experience which is of the same 
order of certainty, because it is felt as knowledge 
and not thought, adds as it were a qualification to 
the statement am.’’ ‘‘ I am’”’ becomes 
am Divine,”’ cr better, ‘‘ I am God ”’; not that the 
phrase implies any pride in the utterly feeble con- 
scious self, but merely an illuminating and startling 
realisation that what lies behind is eternal, all- 
powerful and all-knowing, that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within. 


Pascal's Eestasy 


This same experience has been the lot of many, 
without respect of religion or morals, and in essen- 
tials it is always the same. Pascal’s ‘‘Memorial,”’ 
which after his death was found sewn into his 
clothes, endeavours to state the ecstasy as it came 
tohim. ‘‘ Feu. Certitude, certitude, sentiment, 
Joye, Paix ...Oubly du monde et de tout, 
hormis Dieu.’’ He too enjoyed that absolute cer- 
tainty, that swallowing up of hope and faith in 
knowledge, which Dante expressed in his uncom- 
promising simple way as a quality of Heaven. 


Li si vedra cid che tenem per fede, 
Non dimostrato, ma fia per sé noto 
A guisa del ver primo che l’uom crede. 


There will be seen that which we hold by faith, 
Not proven, nay, but of itself made plain, 
Like those first truths which no one questioneth. 


Over and above certainty, the mystic’s ecstasy, 
whether it come to Christian, pagan or agnostic, 
has always the quality of fire or light. | Pascal’s 
‘“ feu ’’ is parallel to the great light that shone 
from Heaven about Saul, and the ‘‘ Paradiso ”’ is 
one long transcendent hymn to the glory of light. 
That light does not come to all mystics with the 
blinding effulgence which so often blinded Dante in 
the ten spheres of Heaven, but those who know the 
gentler glowing of the silver and the golden light 
within themselves can find their ecstasy, more 
humbly perhaps but no less surely, outside the 
dazzling brilliance and blaze of Dante’s Empyrean. 


Dante was borne to his vision by his love of 
Beatrice and, as he writes, light and love become 
identical. The light which is the glory of the 


celestial rose, ‘‘ l’amor che move il sole e l'altre 
stelle,”’ his love for Beatrice are one and the same 
thing. In all Dante’s heavens, amid the Trinity, 
the Virgin, the Seraphim, the Cherubim and all 
the Principalities, there is nothing so lovely as 
Beatrice’s eyes and Beatrice’s smile. He will de- 
scribe, in broken words it is true, the vision of 
God, but there are no words left him to utter the 
transcendency of her beauty in the highest Heaven, 
that beauty, ‘‘ che solo il suo fattor tutta la goda,’’ 
‘‘ which only its creator can fully enjoy.” Even 
so Homer drew a veil over Helen’s loveliness. 


Poor Pascal was afraid of earthly love ; yet even 
he found that ‘‘ sentiment,” ‘‘ feeling,’ followed 
close on the fire and the certainty. Dante too was 
handicapped, because compulsion was on him to 
force into the rigid framework of Catholic dogma 
the mystic vision bestowed on him by his Divine 
and human passion for Beatrice. There is nothing 
in the mystic’s rapture to connect it with any par- 
ticular religion. It has less in common with 
modern Christianity than with the religions of the 
East. What has the light of Beatrice’s eyes, the 
heavenly sunshine of her smile, to do with Original 
Sin, the Resurrection of the Body, and Freedom 
of the Will? Yet Dante had to connect them and, 
miracle of miracles, he succeeded. It is as if the 
mystic vision came to Mr. Aldous Huxley, as it 
well may do, and he described it in terms of elec- 
trons and genes. 


A ‘Triple Rhyme’ Translation 


Mr. G. L. Bickersteth has produced an edition 
of ‘‘ The Paradiso,’”’ which it is a real pleasure to 
read (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). 
Vandelli’s text is faced with a translation into 
English ‘‘ terza rima,’’ which bears evidence of the 
most conscientious thought and loving care. Alas! 
as Mr. Bickersteth confesses, great poets admit of 
no ttanslation and Dante least of all. It would 
need a miracle to transfer into English the magic 
of ‘le sorrise parolette brevi’’; the smile in the 
voice and the loving diminutive defy the translator. 
Turning to a line dear to every devout lover, 
‘* Beatrice in suso, e io in lei guardava,’’ I was 
almost heartbroken to find the rendering, ‘‘ My 
guide was gazing upwards, I on her.’’ Surely here 
the omission of ‘‘ Beatrice ’’ shatters the picture, 
for Dante was thinking of her not as his guide, but 
as his love. 


On the whole the translator has done as well as 
could be expected, and he has been more success- 
ful in writing to Dante’s melody than any of his 
predecessors. He cannot hope to reproduce the 
terse directness, the economy of words, the un- 
erring command of language which make the 
Divina Commedia immortal. Often enough the 
reader, if he has a nodding acquaintance with 
Italian, will find the original clearer than the Eng- 
lish version. Necessarily the noble wine of Dante 
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has been diluted and the subtlety of the bouquet 
and the delicacy of the aroma lost. 


It is a long way from Dante's Paradise to that 
Hellenic Elysium in which some of the less eccen- 
tric of our modern poets are pleased to sport. 
Dante wrote fiercely of an experience in its relation 
to the bitter world around him. Hellas mirrored 
in a modern mind would be amazed to behold her 
own reflection, and there is a pleasant detachment 
in the melancholy aroused by contemplating from 
afar the glory that was Greece. 


Telling the Tale 


Mr. F. L. Lucas in his ‘‘ Ariadne *’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) is distinguished from 
many contemporary poets by having a good story 
to tell and telling it very well. 1 read his pro- 
logue with delight: 


Is there a hue 
(Except those eyes) more lovely than the blue 
Of distance—far away and long ago— 
Where dwells la princesse lointaine ? 


I shrank for a time from the voyage to Athens, 
‘* land that loves the light,’’ but as soon as I had 
started my courage was rewarded. I once knew 
a Provencal minstrel who owed as much to his 
power of story-telling as to his gift of poetic adorn- 
ment. He laid it down that the story is the thing. 
Perhaps he exaggerated, but I hope Mr. Lucas 
will not regard it as an insult when I say that as 
soon as I had started the tale of Ariadne I found 
it difficult to put the book down just for the story's 
sake. His verse is easy and elastic, adapting itself 
to all his needs, and if it rises to no supreme 
heights, there are many happy lines attuned to 
touch the heart. 


Delicacy and Disappointments 


Mr. T. Sturge Moore in the third volume of his 
collected Poems (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) also holds 
up his mirror to Greece, though his quite surpris- 
ing version of Cato’s recipe for making Coan wine 
—by pressing the grapes in sea water, horribile 
dictu !—comes to him via Rome. His verse is often 
delicate and graceful—so good that its failure to 
reach the highest disappoints. There is something 
of Catullus in ‘‘ A Song without Rhymes.” 


I must free my lips 

Kiss complete on kiss to number : 
Pauses give that pulse to music 
Death and silence lack. 


There is a delightful sense of local patriotism in 
** A Ballad of Evesham ”’ (by H. L. Haynes, Wel- 
becson Press, 3s. 6d.) and not a little merit in the 
unpretentious rhymes which follow the title poem. 
Sincerity lends its charm to ‘‘ A Song of the Cots- 
wold Hills ’’ and there is something more than 
mere facility in the poem entitled ‘‘ Escape.” 


Take me to the hills again, 

The long and grey and very patient hills, 
When summer comes and silent noonday spills 
The golden chalice of the summer sun 

Along the wold, and down the paths that run 
To kiss the sudden pastures of the plain. 


TWO STAGE BOOKS 


Merely Players. By W. G. Fay. Rich & Cowan. 
5s. net. 


A Guide to Theatrical Make-up. By Charles S. 
Parsons. Sir Isaac Pitman. 4s. net. 


ERE are two good practical books for amateur 
actors. Mr. W. G. Fay, who was one of the 
founders and, for long, main pillars of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, and excelled in the parts that 
suited him, has with true Irish wilfulness taken the 
trouble at the beginning of his treatise to make us 
think him an ignorant, impossible guide. Who 
else could write: ‘‘ The playwrights before his 
(Ibsen’s) time wrote for a very special audience 
attached to the King’s Court or to the household 
of some of his Nobles. The subject of the 
dramatists play had to deal with life solely from the 
point of view of those who patronised his perform- 
ances.’’ Poor bullied Shakespeare! Wretched 
toady Aeschylus! And Moliére and Sheridan who 
so notoriously licked the boots of current fashion ! 
And Beaumarchais, that prop of the ancien 
régime! Of course young Ireland may have re- 
mained in disdainful ignorance of these antique 
writers : if so, that would account for a good deal, 
including the narrow artistic limits that the Abbey 
Theatre itself never succeeded in transcending. 
The reader who despite this monumental con- 
fession penetrates into the substance of Mr. Fay’s 
precepts will nevertheless find an excellent exposi- 
tion of the principles and the practice by which 
untaught enthusiasts may learn how to exercise 
choice, develop talent, and achieve success in their 
theatrical aspirations. 


Mr. Fay’s remarks on the amount of experience 
required to produce the effect of simplicity, on the 
necessity of adequately lighting the stage, and on 
that of speaking audibly, prove him to have a mind 
above the unskilled gossip of the day. On the last 
point he quotes Dame Madge Kendal, but the 
precept really goes back to Macready, who said : 
** The art of elocution depends on this. Fix your 
eyes on the man at the back of the pit. Speak so 
that he can hear, and everyone else in the audience 
will hear too.” 

Mr. Charles Parson’s work will be found equally 
useful in a different way, for he has composed a 
really brilliant essay on the art of making-up on 
the stage so as by its means to convey the sugges- 
tion of different characters, ages, and nationalities. 
So enthusiastic a treatise is it that Mr. Parsons 
perhaps tends to forget a truth well expressed by 
Mr. Cedric Hardwicke in his preface to the book, 
and that is that the most important part of make-up 
lies in the imagination. 


This recognition is the basis of a vital distinc- 
tion between the art of English and French actors, 
who eschew adventitious aids as far as possible and 
rely on the indication of character conveyed by 
means of their natural faces, and that of the Ger- 
mans and Russians who tend to give the first place 
to a skilful and extensive use of grease paint, wigs, 
crépe hair and nose paste. Both these books should 
be in the library of every amateur dramatic club in 
the kingdom, 
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N= NOVELS 
(REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG) 


A Day Oj/. By Storm Jameson. Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson. 7s. 6d. 


The Portion Of The Levites. By Doreen Wallace. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Yo-morrow’s Yesterday. By John Gloag. Allen 
& Unwin. 6s. 


] HAD a great shock this week-end. It was only 

a few weeks ago that | took ** The Triumph 
of Time ’’ away with me for a week-end—took it 
away with me and loved it. And that was not 
astonishing because it was most certainly a con- 
siderable achievement and it would have been so 
easy for a long-drawn-out trilogy, having for its 
theme the story of a family of shipbuilders in 
Whitby and covering over a hundred years, to 
have been heavy, boring, overful of learning and 
quite impossible to read. It was then a noble 
theme, nobly handled (I said most of this in the 
Saturday Review some weeks past and if I repeat 
myself you must forgive me) and when I found a 
new Storm Jameson all ready and waiting to be 
taken away my heart leaped within me and | 
hurriedly pushed the book into my valise. 

It is a slim little volume this ‘‘ A Day Off ”’ and 
its theme is even slimmer. It took little room in 
my case and has left an even smaller impression 
in my mind and yet—and here is the rub—I am 
not sure. 

I think the real trouble is that I have a faint 
feeling of annoyance, a grievance against Miss 
Jameson. I began to be so interested in the 
Woman (though it was soon obvious that Miss 
Jameson was employing an over-done theme in 
giving one day out of a lifetime). 1 wanted to 
know more about her; at one moment she seemed 
to have great possibilities as though the author hac 
something up her sleeve; the next I realised that 
Miss Jameson did not mean me to discover more 
than she, Miss Jameson, intended that I should 
discover. 


A Woman's Room 


The Woman tumbles out of her crumpled, dirty 
bed in the morning. She covers her unwashed 
body in clothes, rubs a damp towel round her eyes, 
soaks her face in cream and then in powder. (‘‘ | 
ought to tidy up a bit first, she thought, looking 
round. The rumpled bed was the centre of dis- 
order but everywhere there were clothes tossed 
down on chairs, bits of paper, a banana skin, used 
cups, the cover of a magazine sticking out from 
the bed, an empty powder box with a dead puff 
inside, cigarette ends, a’ paper bag of something, 
and a towel-railful of limp damp stockings. Dust, 
too, everywhere, on the walls, on the shabby paint, 
on the floor. A film of dust on the water in the hand- 
basin.’’) and leaves her room for the day. 

You agree with me that She starts to take shape ? 
A woman with a room like that takes shapes very 
quickly ... And then? There it is that Miss 
Jameson lets us down. The obvious thing after such 
a brilliant beginning (and never have I heard such 


a joyous description of a dirty powder puff—a 
dead puff!) is to show that this woman is just as 
nasty and just as dirty as her room and as day 
wears on and she remembers her past and we get 
glimpses of what the future may have in store, 
that is just the sort of woman she is. I did not 
in the least mind her living with George—she did 
at least bring him happiness—and the little German 
could hardly marry her (he, by the way, is not 
George but Another) on account of a wife already 
living in Germany. 

But this Woman's life, as pictured by Miss 
Jameson, is not, I submit, of sufficient interest for 
you and me to spend an entire day with her. It 
would have been more original, more stimulating 
and at the same time still humanly possible for this 
slatternly, sordid creature to have had an entirely 
different mind and character, but Miss Jameson has 
chosen the obvious way out and the slattern 
remains a slattern. 

And so in its way it is almost as great a triumph 
fer Miss Jameson as ‘‘ The Triumph of Time.’’ 
She set out to draw—faithfully—the nasty 
character of a nasty woman and she has succeeded 
beyond what I imagine to be her wildest hopes. 
At any rate one of her readers goes in fear of 
meeting and recognising this new character—goes 
in fear of meeting her and yet pities the woman 
from the bottom of her heart. 


Poor Woman—-Pity Her 


‘* She lies there in the darkness, her mind a 
meeting-place for every kind of event. A multitude 
of the quick and the dead exist in it. It is 
exquisitely posed to make her laugh, cry, speak, 
exult, suffer, and dream. . . . Turning on her back, 
she makes a loud strangled noise as she breathes. 
The pulse in her arm lying on the dirty sheet is 
on of the stages of a mystery. Look once more 
and you can see how beautiful she is. Poo 
woman, let her sleep.”’ 

A triumph of portraiture and yet I still feel I 
have a grievance against Miss Jameson. 

‘‘ The Portion of the Levites ’’ is also extremely 
good in its portraiture. Not brilliant as Miss 
Jameson’s but slowly, carefully, piece by piece, 
the characters are built up. And nice people, too. 
A day spent with Miss Jameson’s Woman was so 
much waste time; a day spent with Laura and 
Anthony was stimulating, interesting and quite 
convincing. 

Laura, a schoolmarm, marries Anthony, a 
farmer. She is an intelligent woman and grudges 
the time spent in having children, minding the 
house, and looks upon her new duties as necessary 
but quite unimportant. 

God seems against them in everything—the crops 
are ruined, the fine Suffolk flock is entirely killed 
off by a most unusual disease; what little money 
they have has to go in paying tithe for the main- 
tenance of His Minister (a most unsatisfactory 
rector who succeeds in finally alienating the 
intelligent Laura from God). 

Marriage should be like two pieces of wood dove- 
tailed together. Giving here—taking there. Laura 
and her Anthony were pieces of wood and thev 
were stuck together but there was no attempt at 
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dovetailing, and so difficulties and unnecessary 
friction made the lives of the farmer and his 
schoolmarm wife difficult and rather unhappy. 

Miss Wallace has written a book that makes you 
think; she has written a book that grips you; she 
bas written a book that will leave you with a per- 
manent impression on your mind. A fine story, 
finely told. 

To give any hint of the plot of Mr. Gloag’s 
‘* To-morrow’s Yesterday ’’ would entirely ruin 
its fascination for you. 

To the imaginative reader speculation on the 
future of the world thousands and thousands of 
years ahead can never pall and though the theme 
of this particular book is old, the treatment is sur- 
prisingly new. 

You mustn’t skip a word and you must not read 
it with the rest of the family sitting round you, 
but take it, as I was obliged to do, to bed with you 
and you will still be poring over it in the small 
hours of the morning! Half-a-crown on it! 


THE CHANGELESS COMRADE 
The Bolsheviks in the Tsarist Duma. 
Badayev. Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 


[ anyone not already convinced wishes to con- 
vince himself of the destructive part played 
by the Bolsheviks in Russia, which is precisely 
the same part that they plan to play in the whole 
civilised world, he may be recommended to read 
this book, despite its stereotyped propagandist 
phraseology and tortuous dislocation of truth. 

The former is plentifully strewn over every 
page. The latter may be judged by the fact that in 
1912 ‘* the principal slogans of our Party should be 
the following: (1) a democratic republic, (2) an 
eight-hour day, (3) the confiscation of all landlords’ 
estates :’’ having usurped power, the Bolsheviks 
created a governmental machine that excluded the 
very idea of republic or democracy, that imposed 
forced labour often lasting far more than eight 
hours a day on the whole population, and that ex- 
propriated not only landlords but the veriest 
peasant from his holding. ‘‘Comrade’’ Badayev’s 
book throws all opponents of Bolshevism— 
monarchists, liberals and _ socialists—into a 
common ditch of vituperation, and shows his own 
party as the implacable enemy of every historic 
ideal of patriotism and culture. 

Badayev’s account of his party’s intrigues during 
the Fourth Duma and to obstruct the war is not 
without interest. On the main issue he displays the 
signal, if solitary, Bolshevik virtue—frankness—for 
he does not attempt to disguise the fact that the 
movement, then termed Social-Democratic, led 
by his particular fraction of the party, was a revo- 
lutionary movement aimed at the overthrow of the 
State. 

Badayev also shows clearly Lenin’s ‘‘ Theses on 
the War,”’ written in 1914 and including the dictum 
‘To turn the present imperialist war into civil 
war is the only correct proletarian slogan,’’ still to 
contain the governing doctrine of the Soviets, with 
which certain worthy folk affect to think conven- 
tions may be made and relations, as between civil- 
ised states, may be entertained without vital danger 
to our own nation. 


By A. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


EXT week is an important_one for all those 
who are interested in talks. One hears so 
often some disgruntled licence-holder say ‘I 
switched on the other day hoping to get some dance 
music, and all I got was some dreary talk on the 
‘ Fauna of Finland ’.’’ Such people are only fit to 
be classed with ‘‘ Disgusted ” and ‘‘ Fair Play,”’ 
who want more of this and less of that, or vice 
versa: they do not take the trouble to find out what 
is likely to emerge from their wireless set before they 
switch on, but look upon it as a sort of geyser for 
hotting up their dance music. To listen to some- 
thing which is not intended for your ears and then 
to complain about it is not listening at all; it is 
eavesdropping. 

That is why next week is important : several new 
series of talks are being opened, as follows. ‘‘Man 
versus Microbe’ (7.10 p.m. Jan. 9th); ‘‘ Other 
People’s Houses” (9.25 p.m. Jan. 9th); 
Careers’’ (6.50 p.m. Jan. llth); ‘‘ Strange 
Music ”’ (10 p.m. Jan. 11th); and ‘‘ S.0.S.”’ (9.25 
p.m. Jan. 13th); all these on the National wave- 
length. 

Those not interested will find suitablealternatives 
on the Regional wavelength ; those who are should 
make appointments with their sets and pay the 
respective speakers the compliment of listening to 
the opening talk in the series. 


The Saturday Acrostics 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 16 


DECIPHERED ... BY... 


A servant in the house—not wild, but tame. 

. So mind-experts a mental image name. 

. Worn out, soon likely to drop off the hook. 
Her for his youthful spouse young David took. 

The quickness of the hand deceives the eye. 

And soon they’ll seek a priest, the knot to tie. 

By Clotho grasped, with goodly bunch of flax. 

. Clip fore and aft what once adorned our Jacks. 

. No artist he, yet he can draw a brock, 

. Whilst I pursue the stag o’er heath and rock. 

. Sir, if you print this it may cost you dear! 

. Microscopists through me are wont to peer. 


SOLUTION OF AcROsTic No. 15 


T elegra M 

O rnitholog 

drA B 

L ectur E 

Loggerhead 

R 7 

Ww 
chaA r Iot 

D aucu 

pE te H 

R attle-pat E 

Ss potles Ss 


4 Daucus Carota is the Wild Carrot. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 14 was Mrs. Sparrow to 
whom a book has been sent. 


FRAGMENT ...... OF ANCIENT ...... BABYLONIAN 
BALLAD 
SALLAD. 
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SHALL WE BE SAVED? 


Political Salvation. By Sir Warden Chilcott. 
Ernest Benn. 5s. 


Can Europe Recover? By H. R. Knickerbocker. 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Atlantic Letters on World Affairs. By the late Sir 
Arthur Duckham. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 5s. 
net. 


ie the days when itinerant evangelists bothered 
their fellows more resolutely than they find it 
pays to do now, a cunning man of letters found 
himself opposite to one in a railway carriage. 
‘** Have you been saved? ”’ asked the evangelist in 
sepulchral tones. The author looked round, sank 
his voice to a whisper, and replied: ‘‘ Yes. But 
to tell you the truth, it was rather a narrow squeak 
and I prefer not to talk about it.”’ So did the 
traveller find salvation from indiscreet enquiry. 

‘The whole world is now engaged in asking 
itself: ‘‘ Can we be saved?’’ The salvation we 
seek is political, social, economical. The numbers 
cf those who know infallible ways to salvation is 
legion. We cannot get away from the question. 
Such a bore has this complex become that it is 
arguable whether so much talky-talk does not have 
a directly deleterious effect, as distracting attention 
to mere discussion and away from the simple 
virtues of industry, retrenchment, and saving, of 
the Savings Bank and not the evangelist variety. 
Nevertheless it is incumbent on us to try to see 
where we stand and whether we are going; there- 
fore it is a serious advantage to have the views of 
penetrating observers set forth without bunkum 
or an axe to grind. 

Of the three writers under review Mr. Knicker- 
bocker of the New York Evening Post is the 
brightest and best. He has the widest theme—Can 
Europe Recover? Recover, that is, from all its 
combined ills—and yet is at the same time the most 
profound. It is impossible not to be struck by the 
superior equipment for dealing with so twisted 
a subject afforded by a journalist’s training, that no 
multitude of facts or spectacle of warring 
tendencies can abash. Those who have practised, 
however humbly, the calling of foreign corres- 
pondent, i.e., an international news-reporter, can- 
not fail to have been struck by the fact that the 
better heads in this trade form judgments usually 
proved more correct by subsequent facts than those 
of politicians or economists. 

With the art of a good newsvendor Mr. 
Knickerbocker gives his answer in the second line 
of his book. ‘‘ The answer is: Yes.’’ There it is 
fairly and squarely. The rest of Mr. Knicker- 
bocker’s 300 pages give the observations on which 
bis answer is based and his deductions from them. 
His book is quite out of the way as a description 
of Europe to-day and should be read by everybody 
with an appetite for dominant facts presented with 
elegance no less than certainty. Mr. Knicker- 
bocker justly points out that crises, misery, infla- 
tion, and national bankruptcy are no new things 
in the world and that they do not, whatever wise- 
acres of pessimism assume, necessarily lead to ruin. 
He is excellent on the currency restrictions that 
vex travellers and trade. 


He has an extraordinarily good expression of 
average French views put into the mouth of a Paris 
chauffeur. His reports of conversations with the 
great—Mussolini, Herriot, Copponi, Francqui, 
Stamp, Strasser—have much interest, but most 
readers will think, and think rightly, that Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s personal evidence have more. 

From the purely English angle Sir Warden 
Chilcott, formerly M.P. for the Walton Division 
cf Liverpool, discourses on political salvation. He 
was a pioneer and is still the champion of National, 
as opposed to Party government, and we find him 
more stimulating taken neat and without the 
platitudinous dope to which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain descends in his preface. Sir 
Warden’s “* Final Warning ’’ runs: ‘‘ The Nation 
must stand fast by the National Government,” . 
otherwise this country, the British empire, and the 
whole of civilisation must disintegrate and crumble 
to nothing. Does Sir Warden not draw rather a 
long bow? It is, at least, easier to agree with him 
when he confesses: ‘‘ The National Government 
will always require scrutiny and an occasional 
purge. I admit that there are amongst the Govern- 
ment’s twenty Ministers quite a lot of dead wood 
and dead heads.’’ Only let it not be forgotten that 
trees begin to die from the top. 

The late Sir Arthur Duckham’s letters, written 
in mid-Atlantic at the end of 1931, contain many 
stimulating reflections and much sound advice. 


UPSTREAM AND DOWN 


Meditations of a Middle-aged Angler. By T. E. 
Pryce-Tannatt. Blackwood. 


R. PRYCE-TANNATT is that unusual com- 
bination, an official who has sensibility and 
humour, an Authority who is an extremely success- 
ful and practical angler for game fish. He 
combines purism with heterodoxy and a touch of 
self-confident arrogance with an eclectic humility. 
Thus his book has charm, value, and humour. 
What this angler does not know himself, from 
fly-tying by the banks of a river to the states of 
weather and water, from an unprejudiced study of 
Stewart and Ronalds, the forefathers of Halford 
and Skues, to the personalities of gillies and the 
fallibility of their gaffing, is not knowledge ; a great 
deal of all of this has gone into this book, which no 
student of fly-fishing and no collector of the best 
literature of angling should go without. Perhaps 
he has nothing very new to tell us. Never mind 
that. All that he has to say is true—or may be 
true, although every keen fisherman has his own 
prejudices about how and where to fish, wet or dry 
or semi-submerged. 
What gives the book its chief attraction is the 
personal experience by, which its teaching or 
counsel is illustrated. It is not anecdotal. It 
is neither a dry dissertation on faith and practice, 
nor a fabulous account of days of sport. It is the 
most agreeable combination of these things. It 
instructs soundly, provokes all sorts of thought, 
and leavens it all with the very sound of running 
water and the swish of a cast in the air. If an 
index had been added and a rare misprint cor- 
rected, there would have been no ground under a 
critic’s feet. 
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SPLITTING THE HAIR 


Everyman’s Talmud. By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


CATTERED as though by the winds to the 
S farthest corners of the earth, and subjected to 
every external disadvantage and repeated ecclesias- 
tical persecution, a people who have survived the 
shock and stress of well-nigh two thousand years 
in alien soil may well be accounted a miracle. This 
miracle, by popular assent, is conceded to the Jews. 


What cemented them as into one organism, 
infusing life into their hearts when existence was 
shorn of every meaning and faith and hope seemed 
futile, and enabled them to resist the ravages of 
time and the disappointments derivative of human 
contact was an extensive literature comprised of the 
Pentateuch and the superimposition of a volu- 
minous commentary—the Talmud. Here, for the 
first time, we have given us by an authority of 
impeccable scholarship an English compendium of 
the Talmud, presenting in systematic order the 
code of laws, customs and ideals which vitalised the 
Jewish people into the continuation of what other- 
wise would have been a weary and lightless life. 


Talmudic ethics and its time-proven conventions 
bear the sign-manual of supreme sanity. So far 
as attitude towards life was concerned, long before 
4 Kempis it formally inculcated the imitation, not 
of a deified man, but of God. Tradition avers of 
many of the venerable sages who assisted in its 
compilation that they were the embodiments of. its 
hallowed precepts. 


Who among our Unemployment Committees 
would repeat the legendary action of Rabbi Hillel ? 
In the matter of ‘ doles,’’ suggests the Talmud, 
the circumstances and the style of living to which 
the applicant previously was accustomed should be 
considered. It narrates that Hillel once gave a poor 
man, formerly of rich people, his only horse and 
the one slave who served him. Another version 
states that being unable to provide a slave to run 
before the horse, he himself did so! 


By certain theologians it is frequently alleged 
that the Jewish concept of Deity is that of a cruel 
monster, and His law, ‘‘ an eye for an eye,’’ a 
savage law. But showing that au pied de lettre 
this was impractical, the Talmud argued ‘‘ Suppose 
a blind man knocked out the eye of another, and 
what if one eye were large, the other small ? 
Suppose that a man with an amputated arm cut 
off the hand of another: or a toothless man, 
striking his neighbour, knocked out all his teeth ? 
What then? ’’ Obviously, reasoned these Sages, 
ro literal interpretation was possible since it simply 
could not be applied. 


Another observation is that three classes of people 
will never see the inside of hell : those who are poor, 
or who have been under Roman tyrrany, or who 
suffer from a disease of the bowels! Delighting in 
a quintessence of logical hairsplitting which 
assuredly rivals the abstruse preoccupations of the 
Scholastics, these Rabbis quibbled enthusiastically 
over a host of what are to us trivialities, so that 
reading them to-day we are impelled towards a 
delicious ecstasy of gargantuan laughter. 


Dr. Cohen, however, has done a difficult piece 
of work extremely well. Under specific captions 
which include views on God, Man, the Universe ; 
Revelation, Folk-lore, and Jurisprudence ; Social, 
Moral, Physical, and Domestic life, he has collated 
the elaborations of these benign scholars whose sole 
joy in life consisted of a peculiar dialectic, 
squeezing out of the Bible meanings and interpreta- 
tions certainly of great ingenuity. 


A DEBTS “ WHAT’S WHAT” 


What America Owes Europe. By Francis Gribble. 
Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d. net. 


R. FRANCIS GRIBBLE is known as an 

admirable writer of historical biographies ; 

now he has come out as a powerful polemist. His 

power, he would be the first to admit, indeed to 

claim, springs from the facts that he presents and 
from the simplicity of his presentation. 

The case he makes out is that, taken by and 
large, the United States owes Great Britain a 
money debt that can hardly be calculated with 
exactitude, but in any case exceeds that owed by 
this country to the U.S. 


The main points in the case are (1) the illegal, 
as being contrary to treaty obligation, frustration 
of the American loyalists’ rights by the U.S. after 
the War of Independence (on which in itself Mr. 
Gribble makes some wise and true reflections) : 
this alone, with interest, results in a bill against 
the U.S. to-day of over one thousand million 
sterling; (2) the default of various American 
States; (3) the non-repayment of the excess paid 
by Great Britain as the result of the Alabama 
award ; (4) the bill owed in equity by the U.S. to 
this country for services rendered during the 
fifteen months between her declaration of war in 
1917 and the day when she was capable of taking 
her part in the fighting line. 


This case has been frequently touched upon 
in the pages of the Saturday Review. Mr. Gribble 
really proves it to the hilt, but what is perhaps 
more remarkable is the large body of serious 
American opinion, including that of Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Senator Bayard, and 
General Pershing, he can produce in support of 
various points in it. Mr. Gribble has further some 
pertinent remarks on the Eleventh Amendment to 
the Constitution of the U.S. that debars foreign 
creditors from pursuing individual States at law, 
and has behind him the authority of a former 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 
in taking the view that this Amendment was not 
legally passed : a fact of which Lord Ponsonby was 
distressingly ignorant when, on behalf of the 
Labour Government, he declared in 1930 
that the authority of the Amendment was 
unchallengeable.”’ 


Mr. Gribble has also a noteworthy chapter on 
the history of the Beaumarchais Loan and of the 
repudiation by the U.S. of her debt to the man and 
the nation to whom she so largely owed her exis- 
tence. His book is one that should be on the 
table of every thinking man to whom the question 
of Europe’s debt to America is of consequence. 
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Is Criticism Dead ? 


ITERARY Criticism nowadays without 
effect.”’ 

This startling statement—so it is likely to be to 
some, at least—is not a mere offhand gibe from an 
ancient out-of-work reviewer, or an attempt by 
some ill-used novelist oiling feathers ruffled 
by an unfriendly wind to persuade himself that it 
is of no account. No: it is the summing-up by an 
expert deeply interested, because books form the 
substance of his career, yet as impartial in the 
matter as could well be, seeing that he is for the 
nonce neither author nor critic. The man who 
tells us that literary criticism of to-day is wholly 
fruitless is Mr. Michael Sadleir, a director of the 
publishing firm of Constable’s and a man of known 
intellectual attainment. 


The direct question that Mr. Sadleir asks is: 
‘** Can the critics make the public buy? ”’ and his 
answer, summarised as above, is set forth in two 
pages of his brilliant Dent Memorial Lecture of 
1932 (published by Messrs. J. M. Dent under the 
title of ‘‘ Authors and Publishers.’’ 1s. 6d. net). 
This whole litfle lecture is well worth attention : 
for the moment ours is concentrated on the point 
of criticism. Never was there so great a volume 
of literary criticism as to-day in the pagesespecially 
of Sunday papers, but also in the book pages of 
prominent dailies. Never were so many names of 
well-known writers displayed as responsible for 
pages or columns of criticism. Never have names 
cf critics been so prominently displayed. Yet Mr. 
Sadleir can write with complete definiteness : 
‘* The critics can no longer help the author of 
patient merit, because to-day literary criticism is 
virtually without effect on the general reading 
public.” 


Why, then, should this be so? Why is it that 
so much weekly effort of the reviewers should, 
tu judge by this most competent observer’s experi- 
ence, be poured straight down the sink? 

Again Mr. Sadleir is on the spot with the an- 
swer to his question, and again without hesitation 
or reticence. We thank him for that want »f 
reticence, for his promptness and certainty. We 
see in his answer a lesson to the Press and the 
public alike on a subject that may seem to many 
of small importance but that in reality touches 
the mainsprings of intellectual honesty on which 
English letters have hitherto prided themselves. 
Here is the answer: ‘‘ The sad truth is that book 
critics generally have consented to the debauching 
of their craft. The modern reviewer is too often 
an author also and known as such. Instead of 
remote beings, proud of their critical activity .. . 
reviewers are nowadays literary names on sale to 
newspapers . . . and have become, in flattery or 
denigration, mere party men. Their influence, in 
consequence, has gone; and their place as public 
mentors has been taken by publishers’ advertising 
of a blatant and mass-suggestive kind.”’ 


Both as to certain papers and as to certain critics 
Mr. Sadleir admits exceptions. ‘‘ But the great 


mass of book criticism is nowadays virtually 
ignored by the public.”’ 

The truth of this indictment is only too obvious 
to all who observe the state of letters with care. 
Criticism is not dead, but when three or four books 
a week can be hailed by prominent author-critics 
aS masterpieces of superlative talent, it is plainly 
im a parlous way. Already Mr. Sadleir says it is 
without effect. When yet more publishers 
and those who rule our daily or Sunday Press 
awake to this fact, we may perhaps witness a re- 
version to the older, saner, and now rarer type of 
literary criticism, where books were criticised and 
not merely puffed, and critics thought of telling 
the truth and not of the chance of getting their 
backs scratched in turn. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


England This Way. By Felis de Grand’Combe. 
Translated by Beatrice de Holthour. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 


This translation from the French has been well 
done and the translator is to be congratulated on 
avoiding the pitfall of heavy handedness—a fault 
too often indulged when translating French into 
English. 

To pretend that ‘** Tu Viens en Angleterre ’’ has 
not lost something by translation would be stupid, 
but enough of its author’s wit and pungent sallies 
remain to provide entertainment for those who are 
unable to read it in the original. 

We see ourselves as others see us with a 
vengeance, and tenderest feelings are not hurt 
and yet—‘‘ Hold your spoon and knife in your 
right hand but never your fork, even if that hand is 
free, therefore my son, manipulate your fork 
dexterously with the left and learn your part in the 
game of skill.’’ Helas, Monsieur—are you writing 
with your tongue in your cheek or (hateful 
thought !) have you yourself been victimised ? Our 
table manners may be complicated, are com- 
plicated, but even the most exacting member of 
the ‘‘ upper ten ’’ would hardly enjoin the eating 
ofan English omelette or macaroni left handed ! 


The Tale of Athens. By Ellen S. Bosanquet. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s bogk is permeated with a 
sincere love of Athens, and she seems entirely to 
have submerged her own personality beneath the 
actual feelings of Athenians through the ages. 
This history of the city is not merely a well- 
documented and well-informed survey from the 
earliest times, but is animated with a profound 
understanding which brings back to life and to 
reality those old Athenian heroes whose exploits 
sound to-day as though they had no foundation 
but in the fables of antiquity. 

Mrs. Bosanquet is a true philhellene and her 
love for the immortality which is Greece has 
resulted in a book, not only invaluable to the 
tourist, but also to those who feel for Athens 
either affection or interest, 
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C ORRESPONDENCE 


A Possible Way Out 


SIR,—If the following propositions are admitted 
by your readers, they may perhaps accept the 
conclusion. 

1. The bargaining power of any modern State 
depends not on the good-will but on the anxieties 
of any other State it may desire to negotiate with. 

2. We are demonstrably weakest in bargaining 
power in relation to the United States and Soviet 
Russia, neither of which countries has at present 
the slightest anxiety about us. 

3. Both these countries are anxious about their 
possible relations in future with Japan. 

4. We failed to renew our friendly treaty with 
Japan, our faithful ally throughout the War, 
though no grounds existed for this failure. 

Conclusion: If we now offer to renew our treaty 
with Japan, both the United States and Russia— 
certainly the former—may feel inclined to adopt a 
more conciliatory attitude towards us. 


Surrey. PHILNIPPOS. 


Tio Pepe 

SIR,—After your excellent article on Sherry in 
the issue of the Saturday Review of 26th November 
it may seem rather ungracious to point out a little 
error. 

We should not do so were it not for the fact that 
we have received several letters from customers 
asking if it is true that ‘‘ Tio Pepe ”’ isa Manzanilla 
and not, as we have always said, a very very fine 
Fino. 

We have replied that we are-sure this was only a 
slip of the pen on your part and that ‘* Tio Pepe ”’ 
is indeed the finest of Finos. You have probably 
had several enquiries to the same effect by this 
time. Perhaps in some future article you may have 
an opportunity of referring to the matter again 
with the possibility of putting this little point right. 

The mistake, at any rate, clearly shows what 
widespread interest is taken among knowledgeable 
people in your articles on wines. 


GonzaLez, Byass & Co., LimiTED. 
74, Great Tower Street, E.C.3. 
[Mee maxima culpa! I have no idea how it was that 
my pen wrote “ Manzanilla ’’ instead of ‘‘ Fino.” There 


is no excuse for my miscalling one of my favourite 
Sherries.—H. W.A.] 


Music and Musicians 


SIR,—Why drag in Toscanini? Surely, surely 
Mr. Herbert Hughes would have been more to the 
point had he ended his article on ‘‘ Music and 
Musicians ”’ in your issue of Dec. 24th :—‘‘ This 
was virtuoso orchestral playing of the highest 
kind, and one came away saying that here, at last, 
is an English band that Beecham himself could 
delight in.”’ Is it still impossible to give to 
Beecham the credit and the kudos that are 
Beecham’s? As I have said, ‘‘ Why drag in 
Toscanini ?”’ 


33, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


Rosin H. 


ILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


Atlantide. Directed by G. W. Pabst. Academy. 


Mr. Robinson Crusoe. Directed by Edward 


Sutherland. Plaza. 
The Flag Lieutenant. General Release. 


= TLANTIDE,” the film version of Mr. 

Benoit’s well known book, which is being 
shown at the Academy, is a somewhat disappoint- 
ing affair. The director is Mr. Pabst and, because 
Mr. Pabst’s name stands for so much which is 
memorable in the cinema of to-day, one approaches 
any picture to which he has turned his hand in 
the expectation of a rich reward. Further the mere 
mention of the mythical Atlantis conjures up in the 
mind all kinds of possibilities and, even if Mr. 
Benoit chooses to place this lost civilisation in the 
middle of the Sahara, the film need not be any the 
worse for that. When, however, he writes with his 
tongue in his cheek and, when it is not there, with 
little or no novel ideas at all, then the conception 
crumbles and one wonders why the magic name of 
Atlantis has been invoked at all. 


A Strange Queen 


Mr. Pabst has perhaps done better than any 
other director would have done with the same 
material, but what can he make out of a queen, 
played by Brigitte Helm, whose only affinity with 
Plato is that she does her hair a la Grecque, and 
whose only connection with womanhood is a love 
affair conducted in monosyllables ? 


The photography is good and the walled city is 
cleverly suggested, but the background is too 
mysterious for so trivial a story. Such a scheme as 
Mr. Pabst has contrived is no setting for what is 
nothing more than a French burlesque, and the 
moods of the author and the director appear to be 
diametrically opposed with fatal results. 


Tiring 

Mr. Fairbanks’ new picture, ‘‘ Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ at the Plaza, suffers from lack of variety. 
He makes a bet with members of a yachting party 
that he will stay on an uninhabited island and fare 
as well as Robinson Crusoe. He wins the bet, but 
ingenious as are some of his contraptions and 
hearty as is his laugh, one gets very tired of both. 
With him are a monkey, a dog and a parrot from 
which animals some good fun is extracted, but the 
appearance of Saturday, a dusky maiden from a 
neighbouring island, does not succeed in lending 
the story the weight it requires and the whole 
picture peters out. 


The general releases of the new year are headed 
by ‘‘ The Flag Lieutenant ’’; the film version of 
the popular play makes an excellent entertain- 
ment. It is extremely well directed by Henry 
Edwards who also plays the name part, and those 
parents who are scratching their heads and 
wondering what will please that difficult animal, 
the boy of twelve, will find an answer here, 
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ITY.—By Our City Epitor. 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE New Year opened so far as the City is 
concerned in a spirit of optimism and with 
an increase of Stock Exchange activity. Financial 
and commercial circles are not slow to appreciate 
any signs of trade revival especially as these have 
for so long been absent ; 1933 is hailed as a year 
of recovery by those whose confidence received 
only a temporary set-back from the War-Debt 
impasse of last month and these optimists are 
certainly in the majority. 

The Bankers’ Clearing figures for 1932 give 
support to their views, for though there was a 
further falling off in the total turnover from 
£36,235,000,000 to £32,112,000,000, the first six 
months of 1932 were almost entirely responsible and 
in the last quarter of the year there was actually 
an increase in banking activity amounting in clear- 
ing values to £1,046,000,000. A further encourag- 
ing sign is to be found in the figures of Provincial 
clearings, allbut Hull, Leeds and Sheffield showing 
increased activity for the year, Bristol, Liverpool 
and Manchester figuring prominently in this 
recovery. 


‘* Buy British ”’ 

The steadier appearance of Central European 
affairs has been reflected in big rises in German 
and Austrian bonds and the irregularity of Wall 
Street fails to affect the London market as in days 
of gold.” The ‘‘‘ Buy British ’? movement may 
be said to have extended to investment with con- 
siderable buying of Home Railway, Shipping, 
Iron and Steel and Textile shares and all leading 
industrials. Gratifying as it is to find Home stocks 
thus favoured, the rise in Rails is particularly 
intesesting from the City’s point of view owing 
to the varied interest which these stocks have for 
the investor. Railway debenture stocks are still 
high-class investments, while the junior preference 
issues and ordinary stocks have now acquired con- 
siderable speculative attractions. Though road 
transport has been allowed to take the cream of the 
traffic, the railways would still quickly benefit from 
any trade revival as indicated by the recent improve- 
ment in coal traffics, and the economies which the 
four groups have, of necessity, effected to cope with 
competition would ensure a fair proportion of any 
increased revenue being passed on to the stock- 
holders so that stocks now dividendless may easily 
be soon once again in the dividend list. 


South Africa and Gold 

To all intents and purposes South Africa’s 
adherence to the gold standard is at an end. All 
that now remains in doubt as regards Union 
currency is its ultimate stable value in relation to 
sterling. At the moment the rate is around £95 
(South African) per £100 sterling, and this small 


premium over sterling is easily justified when 
South Africa’s favourable balance of payments is 
taken into account. But it must be remembered 
that this balance is largely the outcome of export 
bounties which cannot be maintained indefinitely 
while the volume of imports has been artificially 
depressed by a levy. Were South Africa to have 
remained ‘‘ on gold ”’ a policy of internal deflation 
with its accompanying wage-cutting and enforced 
reduction in the standard of living would have been 
necessary. Had the Hertzog government en- 
deavoured to carry out such a policy, one cannot 
imagine that it would have survived. 


How the Mines are Affected 

The South African gold producers have arrived 
at a new agreement whereby their gold output is 
sold to the government at an increased currency 
price so that the mines immediately derive the 
benefit of the ‘* gold premium.”’ Hitherto, share- 
holders in the mining companies of the Rand had 
benefited only indirectly from the rise in gold 
prices by receiving any dividends in South African 
currency so that English holders were favoured by 
the difference in exchange. The dividends already 
declared by the leading producers payable in 
February are in South African currency at the 
rate of exchange ruling on the 27th of this month 
and. the recipients will no doubt wish that the 
Union’s departure from gold had been delayed for a 
few weeks. As it is, the direct benefit of the ‘‘ gold 
premium ”’ to the mines should become apparent in 
future profits. Low-grade production is likely to 
be stimulated and on the Stock Exchange shares 
of the low-grade producers such as East and West 
Rands, Nourse Mines, Simmer and Jack and Rose 
Deep have been heavily bought on this assumption. 


West Africans 

The activity in South African gold shares has 
by no means completely over-shadowed the interest 
in West Africans in which the public has so far 
been, very wisely, less concerned than members of 
the ‘‘ House ”’ itself. Venturesome investors in the 
‘jungle ’’ group should realise that for some 
time West African gold shares must be a pure 
gamble. Many of the companies have properties 
doubtless potentially valuable but as yet unproved 
and the possibility of their obtaining new capital 
for the development of their concessions depends 
upon the activity and strength of their shares on 
the Stock Exchange. Ashanti Goldfields are, of 
course, established producers and Aristons have 
now, after a chequered career, entered the dividend- 
paying list. The other companies with more 
romantic names are very far from this stage, but 
this certainly does not mean that their share prices 
have reached the zenith. Though dealers are all 
agreed that this market has a great future, it is, of 
course, highly speculative even as mining markets 
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